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Lady’s Morning Dress. 

Tuts dress consists of a white cambric under- 
skirt with long tight sleeves, trimmed in the 
manner shown by the illustration with embroid- 
ery and cambric ruffles. The over dress is of 
gray poplin, open in front, and with wide open 
sleeves. It is trimmed with white guipure in- 
sertion underlaid with Turkey-red satin, with | 
which the sleeves are also lined. ‘The waist is | 
also trimmed with folds of the material simu- | 
lating pleats (see illustration). Red satin slip- 
pers with rosettes. 





AMERICAN WASTEFULNESS. 


UR happy land has hitherto been so over- 

flowing with milk and honey that we have 
never felt the necessity of a very severe economy. 
Even during our days of comparative poverty 
we, as a people, were at no time restricted in the 
use of the necessities of life. The fertility of a 
new and extensive country always kept the sup- 
ply of food in advance of the demand of a lim- 
ited population. Unconscious as we might haye 
been of the luxurious superfluities of the rich of 
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older nations, we were not less free from the 
hard experience of the bare subsistence of their 
poor. 

With a superabundance of the wherewithal to 
eat and drink, we ate and drank without stint. 
We thus became habitually very prodigal con- 
sumers. Having enough and to spare, we were 
not unnaturally rendered a nation of wasters, 
In recalling the past abundance this does not 
seem surprising. Oar teeming fields once yield- 
ed a harvest so much ,beyond the wants of a 
scanty and glutted population that the very 
grain of which bread is made was burned as 
fuel! There was no occasion in those times of 
superfluity to practice economy, and we conse- 
quently, as a people, knew very little, if any 
thing, about it. 

By large additions to the population, the in- 
curring of a great national debt and consequent 
increase of taxation, the accumulation of capital 
in the hands of the few and the competition of 
labor among the many, our country has become 
socially more assimilated to the condition of 
Europe. If our rich are getting richer, like the 
London and Manchester capitalists, our poor are 
getting poorer, like their brethren the English 
operatives, With this evident change of cir- 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Morninc Dress.—Front. 





cumstances it behooves our people to alter their 
habits. They must give up the wanton waste- 
fulness they acquired in the midst of former 
superfluity. 

We are persuaded that the thrift which is be- 
coming every day more obligatory for honest 
people of moderate means can be successfully 
adopted with a less exercise of self-denial than 
is generally supposed. Passing over the obvious 
waste of money for mere show, as is so coarsely 
exhibited in the expense of superfine costume, 
house, and upholstery, let us direct our attention 
for a moment to the unnecessary prodigality in 
our daily food. 

There is unquestionably enough substantial 
nutriment thrown away in this country to sus- 
tain a population of many hundred thousands. 
We do not refer to the countless herds of buffalo | 
allowed to die and to rot, the carcasses of which 
might keep whole nations from starving. We 
need not go to the Western prairies for evidences 
of waste. 
own nose will supply us with abundant proofs. 
There are many articles rejected ordinarily by 


Americans as food which by foreigners are es- | 
teemed, and justly so, as most choice and appe- 
tizing. 


Without committing ourselves in favor 
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The markets and kitchens under our | 
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1 of ile of horse, stew of cat, or rat au riz, we 
think that the example of both the French and 
Chinese might be followed to some extent with 
advantage. We have a wide choice of hitherto 
untouched articles of food before we are reduced 
to the necessity of transferring our roadsters 
from the stable to the spit, and our domestic 
favorites from the fireside to the stew-pan. 

How many parts of certain animals, about the 
eatableness of which there can be no question, 
are rejected by American feeders! It is seldom 
that any of them will touch, for example, tripe, 
which, properly prepared, is one of the most di- 
gestible and nutritious articles of food. There 
is, again, the beef’s or calf’s heart. The Amer- 
ican gorge is generally se fastidious as to rise at 
this, which, cooked as it should be, makes a de- 
licious repast, that, with the eyes shut, can not 
be distinguished from roast hare or grilled 
| grouse, We doubt whether there are many na- 
tive born Americans who have ever heard of 
cow’s heel. This, however, is a tid-bit worthy 
| of the palate of an Apicius. It is easily pre- 
| pared, and as readily digested. It is made, as 
its name indicates, of the haofs of eattle, and is 
a delicate jelly-like substance, which no one who 
can be persuarled once to taste refases to eat. 
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There is also the comb of fowls, which in Paris 
is deemed a luxury fit to place before the jins 
becs or fastidious gourmets of that luxurious cap- 
ital. Where is there the American cook who 
ever thought of making any other disposition of 
this than throwing it out with the feathers and 
other exuviz on the waste-heap? What an un- 
necessary and wasteful discrimination we make 
in regard to fish! ‘There are many species of 
these which are palatable and wholesome, but are 
entirely rejected. ‘The skate, fur example, is a 
familiar article of diet in Europe, but is seldom 
tasted here. ‘The frog, moreover, why should it 
be left merely as a bonne bouche for connoisseurs? 
Its delicacy and wholesomeness no one who has 
ever eaten it questions. 

It is not only that in this country we are di- 
rectly wasteful by refusing to eat what we might, 
but also most prodigal in the mode of consump- 
tion of what we generally feed on. Bad cook- 
ing not only renders food difficult of digestion, 
but deprives it of much of its nutriment; and 
who can estimate the immense waste for which 
our ignorant and prodigal cooks are responsible ? 
Millions of dollars are annually frittered away in 
the frying-pan, which is the favorite mode of 
cooking in the United States, but known to be 
the least economical and wholesome. 

The sight of an ordinary American table re- 
veals at once the national prodigality. ‘The food 
is piled up in heaps no less disgusting to a fas- 
tidious appetite than fatal to household economy. 
While the French restaurateur, with a careful 
thought of saving and a decorous regard to nicety, 
serves each guest with a thin pat of butter, the 
American places a monstrous “hunk” on the 
common table, to be hacked by a miscellaneous 
crowd of people, every one of whom leaves a 
sickening record of his gluttony. 

It would be advisable to cease the common 
complaint of the difficulty of living on what we 
earn, if we can earn no more, and, giving heed 
to economy, learn to check our American Waste- 
Sulness. 





THE SCHOOL-BOY OF THE PERIOD. 


Krxe Ricuarp tux Turep? He ascended the throne 
In the year--goodness me, what a shame! 

I knew it last night, Sir; "pon honor, I did— 
At any rate, Richard was lame. 


It's odd that I shouldn't precisely recall 
The year he began, Sir, to rule. 

(Bill Jones, can’t you tell me, or are yon too mean? 
I'll pay you for this after school.) 


He gained his position by what? Let me think. 
Ob, murdering all of his kin. 

Two-fne little nephews he cruelly drowned 
In a hogshead of—wasn't it gin? 


To whom was he married? (Just whisper it, Bill, 
And [ll lend you my ball a whole day.) 

‘To whom was he married, Sir? (Louder, Bil! Jones ; 
I can’t hear a word that you say.) 


How long did he reign? Twenty years. (There's a 


guess, 
Who killed him—in what famous fight? 

Oh yes, I remember; the Black Prince, of course, 
At Hastings. (Bill, isn't it right?) 


Sufficient? Detained after school, Sir? Well, well, 
The justice of that I don't see! 

It's enough to discourage (stop giggling, Bill Jones) 
A hard-working student like me! 
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PRACTICAL VALUE OF FICTION. 


HE opponents of fiction profess to believe 
that it has no practical value. According 
to their standard of utility, fiction has no agency 
in contributing to the intelligence, energy, and 
virtue of a people. It promotes no good thing 
and abates no evil thing. It is unreal, and 
therefore useless. But this view of fiction is 
utterly untenable, and, on its own ground, its 
falsity may be demonstrated. Fiction is cer- 
tainly ** unreal,” if you apply the test of mathe- 
matical and physical science to its principles 
and mode of working. And so, too, are virtue 
and religion “ unreal,” if this hard philosophy 
of the senses is to decide the matter. But if 
you admit that reality belongs to mind as well 
as to the outward universe, and that facts apply 
to the spirit no less than to the senses, then it 
is clear enough that fiction may be useful in the 
highest degree by bringing out this truth, which 
would otherwise be lost to the world. The just 
aim of fiction, therefore, is to develop facts as 
they exist to the reflective intellect; to give 
them completeness and consistency ; to restore 
them to their lost harmony, and reinstate their 
sveakened force; and in this way they enlarge 
knowledge, extend sympathy, and help to per- 
fect our one-sided experiences. 


The influence which fiction exerts is subtle’ 


and indirect, So far from being instantly ap- 
preciable by means of external signs, it works 
quietly and invisibly, doing the most when it 
seems to be doing the least, but sure in the end 
to vindicate its wonderful power. Do we know 
of auy work of history or science that produced 
an effect more taarked than Richardson's nov- 
els? They fell upon an unpromising age—a most 
heartless and thoroughly jictitious age—but they 
were singularly efficient in giving that age a 
sense of truth and reality by arousing its sensi- 
bilities to a — of innocence and virtue. 
Who can deny they had a sani wer? 
Who doubts that England had a Gaerne 
atmosphere because of Richardson’s fidelity of 
genius to the work he did so bravely and s0 





well? But we need not revert to a past cen- 
tury to illustrate this point. Every thoughtful 
man must be struck with the immense differ- 
ence between nations that have a literature 
fruitful in good fictions and those not so fa- 
vored, Nor can any observant mind fail to see 
in the England of our day the striking effect on 
public opinion and character of Thackeray, of 
Dickens, and of kindred writers, To be sure, 
their works belong to the class of “ imponderable 
agents,” but their results are none the less tangi- 
ble. And however extravagant the idea may 
seem to some reasoners, we nevertheless think 
it quite certain that had these men never exist- 
ed England would have waited a long time for 
such statesmen as Gladstone, Mill, and Bright ; 
while such questions as disendowment and ex- 
tension of franchise would have been unknown 
in the present day. 





CORN-FIELDS AND PLEASURE- 
GROUNDS. 
T was a saying of Archbishop Whately that 
we should * cultivate not only the corn-fields 
of the mind but the pleasure-grounds also.” And 
it is an observation worthy of that acute and 
philosophic mind which knew so well where the 
analogies of nature lay, and understood equally 
well how to bring them with the utmost grace- 
fulness into the service of truth. 

The ‘‘ corn-fields of the mind” are sure to be 
cultivated. Necessity so ordains; and necessity 
allows no choice, no reasoning, no impertinent 
self-will, Its work has to be done, and that is 
the reason for doing it. ‘The homely qualities 
of energy, prudence, thrift; the sturdy qualities 
of active enterprise and persevering heroism ; 
the achieving qualities that win a place to live in, 
to die in, and to be buried in—these can not be 
neglected. ‘They take care of themselves. They 
feed and foster their own virtue, If their strength 
is wasted they replenish it from fresh sources of 
supply. But the *‘ pleasure-grounds” are not so 
fortunate. ‘They are left to rude and unskilled 
nature, and we entirely forget that they need care 
and cultivation quite as much as the *‘corn- 
fields.” 

Naturally we are all unbelievers as it respects 
the necessity of cultivation in order to enjoy the 
higher pleasures. Our idea of pleasure is spon- 
taneousness—something unsought—something 
to be had without asking or seeking. And this 
is true enough of some pleasures, but not of the 
highest and best. Whether they involve taste 
and sentiment, or sensibility and affection, it is 
certain that we have to cultivate the sense to 
which these gratifications appeal, and so pay the 
price that purchases their joys. <A sprightly 
young Miss that imagines she is enjoying a fine 
novel, is quite amazed when told that she is 
only enjoying the coarser features of the work ; 
that its exquisite merits are all escaping her un- 
trained sensibilities; and that Sir Walter or 
Dickens is really a myth to her. And so, too, 
of oratory. We hear fine speeches, admirable 
sermons, and think we derive satisfaction from 
them; but the honest truth is, the real aroma 
passes out of our reach, and perfumes an at- 
mosphere too rare for our breathing. In nothing 
are we so ignorant and so conceited as in the bet- 
ter class of pleasures; for we here delude our- 
selves constantly, and flatter our vanity that we 
are competent to enjoy, when the whole tone of 
the mind and its habits are utterly out of sympathy 
with the conditions of genuine gratification. To 
bestow care, labor, skill on these * pleasure- 
grounds” is a lesson that we all need to learn; 
and if we learned it, travel and art and society 
would become infinitely more valuable as large 
auxiliaries to human life. 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot the Grand Tour. 
Y DEAR EUGENE,—I have half expect- 
ed in every list of passengers departing 
for Europe to read your name; but I have not 
found it yet, so I suppose you do not mean to 
go this year. But when you have been to Eu- 
rope, and have returned, there will constantly 
come days when a resistless attraction will draw 
you to the shore, or only to the Battery, if you 
can get no further, and you will watch with a 
curious interest the great steamships that are 
smoking in the stream, surrounded with a fleet 
of little boats, and invested with that nameless 
air of bustle which announces departure. I re- 
member going to the Battery many and many 
long years ago to watch the ship in which I 
knew that a poet was to sail. He has had 
much honor since, and his ears are full of the 
sweetest praises ; but I doubt if he ever had sin- 
cerer admiration than that of the boy who loi- 
tered along the Battery walks and hung over 
ne railing, with his eyes fixed upon that fading 
sail. 

There will be other days which will bring dis- 
tant countries—England, Switzerland, Italy— 
back into your memory with an inexplicable 
freshness and fondness, and with no apparent 
reason for their coming—like old melodies that 
suddenly jvell up in your mind and go humming 
and rippling through a day, and then disappear 
as suddenly, Perhaps a book does it, perhaps 
a@ word, or @ song; and then you find how deep 








and rich your life has become by travel; how 
immeasurably your experience has been en- 
larged. Of course, too, you can imagine how 
all the literature of travel, from old Sir John 
Mandeville and Marco Polo and George Sandys 
to Mr. Buffum’s and Mr. Tousey’s pleasant new 
little books, acquire a new charm. A man is 
never weary of reading of the places he has 
seen; and one of the most permanent figures 
of romance and history is the traveler telling 
his own story. He is Robinson Crusoe and 
Gulliver come home again. One of the most 
striking incidents in the annals of the Lyceum 
in this country was the crowd that used every 
where to press to hear Bayard Taylor in his lec- 
turing days. He did not, indeed, tell of the 
men whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders, nor of those with only one leg and foot, 
which latter they used as an umbrella, nor of 
the fountains of changing color which gave forth 
delicious perfumes; but the story he told was 
not less interesting, and was as wonderful to the 
imagination of to-day as that of Mandeville to 
the popular mind of his time. 

I said that I had been half expecting to see 
your name among the outward-bound, because 
of your letter asking me for a few hints upon 
foreign travel; how to spend your time; how 
to study the languages ; how long to stay; and 
a hundred other details, which are very import- 
ant to a man when he has actually taken his 
passage. But you do not remember how long 
it is since I made the Grand Tour, and what 
immense changes have occurred. Nowadays 
every body goes, of course, by steamer to En- 
gland or the Continent, and the voyage is over 
in a few days. But I went by sailing packet 
to Marseilles—to which port there was a line 
of four of the trimmest ships out of New York, 
sailing once a month, They were clean and 
comfortable, admirably furnished, and with a 
generous table. You were taken down to the 
Hook by a tug, and, sailing at noon, you were 
scarcely off before evening. ‘ Home, fare thee 
well!” we sang, with our faces turned toward 
shore. But our song had an unhandsome in- 
terruption, owing to the motion of the sea; 
and it was many days before we were again 
well enough to be sentimental. 

Four weeks, over a smooth sea, with stud- 
ding-sails spread every day, and only one day 
what might be called a fresh breeze, brought 
us to the Straits of Gibraltar, 1 was lying in 
my berth early in the morning, when somebody 
—I think it was the boy from Georgia or South 
Carolina going out to study at the Propaganda 
and become a priest — knocked at my state- 
room door, and said, *‘Land! land!” TI re- 
member that, as he spoke, and I bounced ont of 
my berth, the passage in Irving’s **‘ Columbus” 
that describes the first sight of our land came 
into my mind, and I ran up on deck repeating 
it. The dreadful Mrs. Bull was not sitting 
at the foot of the companion-way as usual ; 
Mrs. Basilisk she used to seem to me, such 
was her gaze. She was th® widow of an En- 
glish sea-captain,-who had crossed the ocean I 
know not how many times, It seemed to me, 
in the confusion and weakness of sea-sickness, 
that she had been always doing it—as if she 
was born Mrs, Bull with a needle in her hand, 
sewing forever upon the mighty deep, and gaz- 
ing with contemptuous pity at green mariners, 
whose pale faces and languid movement be- 
trayed their dismayed stomachs. 

She was always sitting there and sewing, and 
we had to pass her to reach the deck and fresh 
air. One day, while her relentless needle reg- 
ularly moved like a shuttle, she said, as I cam 
out from the cabin: . 

‘© What are you sea-sick for?” 

I essayed a look of dignified indignation ; but 
I was wholly unequal to it, and probably smiled 
in a feeble, vacant way, which you will under- 
stand when you have been to sea; and she and 
her needle continued : 

“There’s no use in being sea-sick.” 

The very firmness of her voice affected me 
in my extremely limp condition like an actual 
barrier, and I stopped, without any such inten- 
tion, and looked at her, while she continued : 

**Calomel cures it.” 

I do remember that at this point it seemed 
to me that she would be a match for any quan- 
tity of calomel. 

“Don’t you want some ?” 

The tone was interrogative, certainly ; but so 
is that of the schoolmaster with the raised ferule, 
who says to the poor, shivering, cowering little 
urchin, “* Don’t you think you had better come 
here?” He doesn't think so by any means; but 
he goes, I most assuredly did not want any; 
but I could offer nothing better in reply than 
that feeble smile. 

“Very well; I'll mix some for you.” 

She did so. If it had been a pound I should 
have swallowed it. But it was a mild dose, and 
only made me a little worse and weaker than I 
was before. 

But this was before we saw land, and I had 
since become a little more accustomed to the 
unhappy condition into which your true lands- 
man subsides between the gales and his conse- 
quent paroxysms of active sea-sickness ; and re- 
peating the passage of which I spoke, I ran up 
on deck. 

There were two dim, undulating lines upon 
the horizon, That to the right was Africa; to 





the left, Europe. The air was full of warm, 
soft perfume, like that of a Jane’ hay-field far 
away. ‘I smell the land,” remarked Mrs. 
Bull, snuffing up as if she had been taking a 
whole handful of Maccaboy. And again I re- 
membered the strange odors that Columbus 
and his men perceived before they saw the 
land. It was the most memorable day of the 
voyage—one of the most memorable of my life. 
Another was two years afterward, when the 
eyes of four of us rose above the upper line of 
the Weissenstein, in Switzerland, and beheld 
the whole range of the Mid Alps, mingled with 
the clouds and shining in the noon; and an- 
other, when, as suddenly, over the verge of the 
Col de Balme, coming up from Martigny, we 
beheld, without a single previous glimpse, Mont 
Blanc, unclouded from crown to base. These 
are the things that I am more glad to have seen 
than, with Sir John Mandeville, the Ethiopian 
diamonds that grow and bring forth small chil- 
dren, For, says the old knight, whose words 
I divest of the quaint old form: ‘I have oft- 
entimes proved that if a man keep them with a 
little of the rock [in which they are found], and 
wet them with May-dew oftentimes, they shall 
grow every year, and the small wax great.” 

It was just four weeks after we sang that in- 
terrupted strain at Sandy Hook that we sailed 
by the famous rock of Gibraltar. A little later 
the wind carried us near the African coast at 
Tangiers, and with the glass we could see the 
Moorish houses, and were at once in the Ara- 
bian Nights. Then a great calm fell. All 
day we drifted, and by night the full moon 
shone upon an oily sea, ‘The sails hung list- 
less, and we seemed lying under a vast tent 
upon a burnished desert. Carried by the cur- 
rent near to the Spanish shore, we saw the 
mountains of Granada piled hugely in the sum- 
mer mist, mighty as the Himalayas, At night, 
again, the signal fires flashed from tower to 
tower along the coast to warn the guards of 
smugglers ; and one day, in this spectral weath- 
er, we passed so near Barcelona that we could 
see the windows of the houses and people moy- 
ing upon the quays, ‘Then we were at sea 
again, beyond the sight of land, when lo! an- 
other day, another city, and nearing it, full of 
expectation, we perceived—Barcelona, The 
current had drifted us far toward the straits, 
and a light breeze springing up brought us for- 
ward again. 

There came at last a sultry, lowering morn- 
ing; the sky heavy with black, jagged clouds, 
and the water ruffled by occasional puffs of 
wind. Thunder rumbled in the distance, and 
it was an uncanny day. About nine o’clock the 
blackest point of the blackest cloud seemed to 
be actually descending to the sea, and in a mo- 
ment a huge water-spout was rushing before us. 
We could see the water whirled into foam as 
the point swept on, It looked like a vast 
black column, spreading broadly at the base 
upon the sea like the swelling trunk of a tree, 
and broadly expanding at the top, as if to sus- 
tain the roof of cloud, Fortunately it was 
passing away from us, and our awe was without 
terror. 

But when it had disappeared the weather 
was evidently changing. ‘The puffs of wind 
became more frequent and angry. The cap- 
tain—anchored long ago in the calm celestial 
haven—came on deck, and his eyes were very 
alert. “He looked aloft, where every sail was 
spread, and kept a vigilant gaze upon the ho- 
rizon. Suddenly he gave an order. There 
was a sharp whistle, and every hand on board 
came tumbling up on deck. ‘‘ Stand by to let 
go!” cried the captain, Every man was at his 
post. ‘Then we could see what looked like a 
snow-gust coming along the water; nearer and 
nearer, whiter and whiter. ‘Let go!” shouted 
the captain; and instantly every inch of canvas 
was blown straight out as the blast smote us 
and careened the ship far over upon her side. 
For five minutes the blow was pitiless; then it 
abated, and every thing was ‘“‘hauled taut.” 
“That's a Mediterranean white squall,” said 
the polite captain; and we had a series of 
them during the morning. ‘The next day came 
a pleasant breeze, but it was forty-six days 
after leaving the Narrows before we were fast 
in the harbor of Marseilles. 

There, my dear Eugene, this comes of ask- 
ing a garrulous old fellow to give advice about 
European travel! He straightway falls to re- 
newing the memories of his own voyages, and 
the advice is forgotten, But you shall certain- 
ly have it, nevertheless, It would be hard in- 
deed if you should ask in vain for the cheapest 
commodity in the world, 

Your willing Mentor, 
An OLp BacHELor. 





SUMMER CONVENIENCES. 
REFRIGERANTS. 
NEW refrigerator differs from others in con- 


struction and in the manner of applying the 
ice, which is powdered and mixed with salt. The 
advantages claimed for it are, that it consumes 
less ice than others, and that its temperature - 
may be controlled. The ice and salt compound 
are placed in a receptacle at the back, and the 
adjacent chamber for provisions may be made 
cold enough to freeze any thing within it, or, 
what is more-important, of the precise tempera- 
ture necessary to arrest decay in the provisions, 
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and preserve them without freezing. The air in 
this chamber is wholly dry—all the moisture that 
would promote decay being frozen, A separate 
receptacle is arranged for holding ice for table 
use. ‘This patent is shown in two styles, the 
upright closet and the chest shape. ‘Ihe price 
ranges from $22 to $55. 

Among long-tried refrigerators the ‘‘ Nonpa- 
reil” is a favorite for family use. It is closet- 
shaped with the ice compartment on the top, and 
tinned wire shelves below for meat, fruits, and 
vegetables. A size suitable for a small family 
costs $16, It is zinc lined and filled in with char- 
coal, and every way as substantial as the larger 
ones. A wine cooler, with separate lock and key, 
is attached to the more expensive refrigerators. 
The ‘‘ Excelsior,” very similar to the refrigerator 
just described, is so substantial that a man may 
stand with his whole weight on the ice shelf with- 
outinjuring it. $18 to $50 is the range of prices. 
A size suitable for family use is $26. The ‘‘ Alas- 
ka” is the name given a new refrigerator that 
claims favor on the score of economy, as it prom- 
ises to preserve a very cold temperature with one- 
half the quantity of ice usually required. The 
ice is placed on the top, producing a cold, dry 
air that descends to the apartments for provisions 
below. The corrugated floor of the ice chamber 
is made of galvanized iron that can not be pene- 
trated by the ice-pick when ice is broken by a 
careless servant, 

A convenience for families boarding in private 
houses is a small ice cupboard scarcely two feet 
high, but large enough to serve as a milk, wine, 
and water cooler. It is made of japanned tin, 
painted to imitate oak, is zinc lined, and filled 
in with charcoal. A piece of ice is put in at the 
top beside the wine cooler, and above the space 
for milk and water pitchers. The wine cooler 
locks separately. Price $15. Less expensive 
than this is the ‘‘ Nursery Refrigerator”—an 
oval tin pail with top and handle, and lined with 
galvanized iron. Inside are two substantial por- 
celain bowls for holding milk for an infant, or 
butter and berries for lunch. Pieces of ice pack- 
ed in at the sides keep a cold temperature. $4 
is the price. 

Refrigerators lined with zine should have clear 
water dashed into every part of them once a day, 
and be washed with saleratus water at least once 
aweek. When the old-fashioned chests are used 
the ice should-be wrapped in a blanket. This 
blanket should be wrung as dry as possible at 
moon and night, as its dampness melts the ice. 
Butter, meat, and fruits should not be placed in 
contact with melting ice, as this hastens instead 
of prevents decay. 


OTHER REFRIGERANTS. 


An improved water cooler, which also bears 
the title of Excelsior, has an imner apartment in 
which the ice is kept separate from the water 
used for drinking. Made of japanned tin, and 
large enough to hold two gallons of water, the 
price is $6. A handsome wine cooler, of plated 
silver, has a cylindrical space for a wine-bottle 
separated by a partition from the surrounding 
ice-basin. A silvered band on the top covers the 
ice. Price $15 to $20. 

We have spoken before of the porcelain-lined 
ice-pitchers. ‘These are far preferable to unlined 
metallic pitchers, but are scarcely as good as 
giass-lined pitchers since the enamel of porcelain 
is liable to crack. A lining of frosted glass half 
an inch thick is too substantial to be broken if 
ordinary care is taken, and when broken may be 
easily replaced. The lining is simply adjusted 
by a single screw, and may be taken out while 
the pitcher is cleansed. Glass being a non-con- 
ductor preserves the ice. Glass-lined pitchers 
of handsome shape in heavy plating cost from 
$18 to $23. 

The cog-wheel and ‘‘ double-action” freezers, 
for making ice-cream, have dashers of peculiar 
shape by which the cream is constantly beaten 
during the process of freezing, thus hastening 
the congelation and making the frozen mass per- 
fectly smooth. The ‘‘ Cottage” freezer is of sim- 
pler construction and less expensive. A cog- 
wheel freezer, holding two quarts, costs $3 50, 
one dollar being added for each additional quart 
size. The Cottage freezer, holding two quarts, 
is $2 75, increasing in the same proportion. The 
freezing mixture for cream should be one part of 
salt to three parts of ice. If more salt is added 
the freezing will be accelerated, but the cream 
will be flaky instead of fine and smooth. 

A mould for ice-cream is in the shape of a 
brick. This is to be served on the low, broad 
glass salyers now used for ices, jellies, and blanc- 
mange. Sixty-two cents is the price of the tin 
mould, Fluted pyramid forms of new fanciful 
designs cost from $1 to $175 each. Small 
moulds, shaped like shells, pears, or slices of 
fruit, holding just enough cream for a saucer, 
are seventy-five cents. 


HOUSEHOLD VARIETIES, 


While looking over the cooling devices at the 
furnishing houses we noted many other season- 
able conveniences. Beginning below stairs with 
the laundry utensils we were shown a clothes- 
horse capable of being extended to hold the large 
washings of summer. It is large and strong 
enough for heavy sheets and table-cloths, yet 
may be compressed for smaller articles. ‘The 
largest size is $5. Smaller ones $175. An 
improved fluting and crimping machine, called 
the Climax, has a clamp, moved by the foot, for 
separating the revolving cylinders when placing 
ruffles between. A crank, turned by hand, makes 
the cylinders revolve. For the pantry were nice- 
ly adjusted scales for testing the accuracy of gro- 
cers’ weights, and for weighing the ingredients 
of cake and sweetmeats, showing the quarter 
pound and ounce. Price $5. Among kitchen 
wares was yet another ingenious egg-beater, and 
a lemon-squeezer with porcelain lining, each of 
which is seventy-five cents. A new Dutch oven, 





called the Self-basting, has a perforated at 
the top. The jnice of the meat is ladiied into 
this groove, whence it slowly drips on the meat 
below. $4 50 to $6 50 is the price. A willow 
bucket is shown in which salads and water-cresses 
are washed without breaking the leaves. Price 
sixty cents. Wire buckets are used for the same 
purpose. coffee is always in season, and 
to be good requires to be well and evenly roasted. 
The American roaster, proposing to do this, has 
a cylinder of iron wire in which the coffee is 
placed and made to revolve slowly before the 
fire by machinery, wound up like a clock. In 
this way every grain of coffee is exposed to the 
same heat. A tin cover is placed over the wire 
to prevent the aroma from escaping. Price $4. 
A coflee-pot commended by epicures has a felt 
bag suspended inside. The coffee is put in this 
bag, and boiling water poured upon it filters 
slowly through into the pot, extracting the es- 
sence of the berry pure and clear. $2 50 buysa 
coffee-pot for a small family. 

For the dining-room there are small gong- 
bells, sweet-toned, yet loud enough to penetrate 
to the most remote chamber of the house. The 
price is from $1 50 to $7. Fruit stands of re- 
tinned wire, in open patterns displaying the fruit, 
are sold for $1, These are prettier than flat 
trays for large fruits, such as peaches and apples. 
Others lined with colored glass are being made 
for smaller fruits, Handsome fruit knives, with 
silver blades and pearl handles, are marked $20 
adozen, <A double platter of tin, polished like 
silver, has the lower dish filled with boiling wa- 
ter for keeping a chop hot when kept over for a 
late riser—a simple plan more pleasant in sum- 
mer than heating a chafing-dish. Price $2. 
Dish covers of blue wire are from thirty cents to 
$1 according to their size. 

Wealthy people spending the summer at their 
country seats deposit their silver-ware in a city 
bank for safe-keeping, and, affecting rusticity, 
use porcelain and china instead. People o® 
small means, who can not afford a whole fancy 
service, make their tables attractive with one or 
two pretty pieces of majolica or wedgewood. 
Tall, straight jars for sweetmeats, or a porcelain 
compotier for fruits, a perforated china basket 
for cake, oddly shaped vases, a butter dish of ma- 
jolica shaped like an overgrown flower, a cheese 
platter with Bohemian glass cover, a fish-shaped 
salver for muscles, a closed box for sardines, an 
ear of corn for small pickles, or a pine-apple 
pitcher of majolica are all bright colored, pretty, 
and inexpensive. The pine-apple pitchers, so 
popular just now, are in every size from tiny 
cream-jugs to water-pitchers, They cost from 
seventy cents to $6. Napkin rings are mounted 
on ball feet or small standards to prevent them 
from rolling about the table. 

For the bedroom are mosquito canopies of 
white and rose-colored lace, trimmed with ball 
fringe. ‘The canopies are umbrella-shaped or 
else pointed. ‘They are attached to the ceiling, 
and held stationary by a string that catches it- 
self at the side. When a cord and tassel inside 
is drawn the umbrella closes, and may be put 
aside or at the head of the bed for the day. 
Price $9 to $16. Coarser netting is $6 or $8. 
To avoid defacing handsome ceilings a standard 
frame of black walnut is erected at night, and 
easily taken down in the morning. The frame 
costs $3 50. « Portable umbrella canopies to 
cover a sleeping infant or the face of a grown 
person cost $5. 

A convenience for the toilette is a looking- 
glass reflector to be attached to the mirror, and 
capable of being adjusted to any angle necessary 
to see the back hair when arranging it. Silver- 
plated the price is $12. An amusing novelty is 
a street reflector, which is attached to the win- 
dow, enabling persons in the house to watch 
passers-by without being seen from without. It 
is found useful to watch children playing in the 
street. Price $9 to $12. A Duchesse toilette 
table of white holly-wood, with gilt tracings, is 
draped with white lace and cherry ribbon. ‘A slab 
of white marble is below the glass, and the brack- 
ets are covered with cherry velvet. Price $180. 

Furniture in imitation of bamboo is greatly 
used for summer parlors. Elegant reception- 
chairs are of round, slender gilt sticks, uphol- 
stered with bright colored satin, or with white 
broeaded with gay bouquets. Plainer chairs are 
of black or scarlet lacquered wood, with gilt 
mouldings. The seats areof cane. For cottage 
parlors upholstered with chintz white holly-wood 
is much used, and the Californian laurel, an oak- 
colored wood with beautiful veins, susceptible of 
very high polish. Short, low divans have the 
seats covered with chintz, and the back of wood- 
en standards. 

For all the house are adjustable window- 
screens for excluding flies and mosquitoes. They 
are of fine wire-cloth in sliding frames that may 
be adjusted to small cottage windows or to the 
broader ones of a city house. They are painted 
in plain colors, in figures, and in landscapes. 
The price varies from $2 25 to $6. 

For the piazza are cane-seated settees, and 
chairs capable of being folded in a small com- 
pass or expanded for sitting and reclining. South 
American hammocks of nianilla, swung in vine- 
clad piazzas or beneath shady trees in a grove, 
are delightful for siestas in tropical weather. 
Hammocks of various sizes cost from $6 to $11 
each, Folding-chairs, easily portable, made of 
light wood and cane seats, are $5 for ladies’ size. 
Others, with separate cushions, are $6. Gentle- 
men’s reclining chairs are $11. Beautifully- 
shaped bird-cages, with well-arranged perches 
and cups, are burnished to imitate bronze and 
ormolu. 5 buys a pretty one. Larger and 
more elaborate cages are $17. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Messrs. Bassrorp & Co.; Winpte & Co.; 
Berrian; G. L. & J. B. Kerry; Marcorre; 
I. E. Wacraven; Portier & Srymus; and 
Batt, Brack, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Wasuineton Irvine and Lewis GAYLORD 
Oxark once happened to be out, and were over- 
taken by a thunder-storm. Irvine made for a 
tree and asked CLark to follow him. C. re- 

lied, ** Dar’n’t do it, my dear Sir; am afraid of 

htning; my father was once nearly killed by 
it while standing under a tree.” “Oh,” said 
Mr. Irvine, “if lig runs in your family, 1 
commend your caution !”’ 

—Two nieces of JEFFERSON Davis are at pres- 
ent among the belles of Parisian society. They 
are both beautiful and modest, and when at home 
they live in ean 

—Prince Oscar, of Sweden, heir-apparent to 
the throne, is a musician and a poet, and fond 
of literature and the arts. He professes to be 
indifferent to the honors and pleasures of royal- 
ty, and not indisposed to make an arrangement 
by which the Princess Louisz, next in succes- 
sion, may come to the throne. This would be 

reeable to her, as she has just been murried to 

e PRINCE OF DENMARK, and it would make 
him, in some sort, a king. And so the dream 
of a united Scandinavia might be realized. 

—The late Lord STANLEY, when in Constanti- 
nople some years ago as an attache of the English 
Embassy, became a convert to Mohammedan- 
ism. Thus Islamism has found its way into the 
Pome of Lords. By the toe of the Prophet, it 

as! 

—Miss Epmonra Lewis, who has been in Rome 
for five years past perfecting herself as a sculp- 
tress, is not of pure African descent, having a 
dash of Indian in her blood. She has recently 
become a Roman Catholic, and been baptized as 
Mary. Among her best works is a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, intended for a church of colored 
persons in Baltimore. 

—The Prince or WALzsS, on the 23d of July, 
had the honor—it was an honor—to unveil the 
statue of GzorGE PEaBopy, near the Exchange, 
London. The ceremonials were very neue. 
Among the thousands who assisted were Mr. 
Mot ey, Miss Burpett Coutts, the Lorp Mayx- 
or, and others of high degree. 

—Dr. BELLOws was once bothered for a mo- 
ment by a member of his congregation of the 
name of Spear. One fine Sunday Spear and 
wife brought a little Spear of human grass to 
be christened, and when the Doctor asked, as 
is customary, ‘‘ What name?’’ the answer was, 
“Snaxke.”? Puzzled at the oddity of the name, 
he afterward asked the parents for an explana- 
tion. Spear replied, ‘‘Why, don’t you see, 
with Spear and SHAke it makes the Christian 
name of SHAKESPEARE?’ Of course! any body 
could see that. 

—The Bry or Tunis, a respectable African 
potentate, is coarsely alluded to as a deep cove. 

—When Howarp, the companion of ‘* Reddy 
the Blacksmith,”’ was taken to Sing Sing, he 
spoke of “‘ going somewhere to acountry house.”’ 

is handcuffs were playfully alluded to as ‘“* The 
Two-wrists’ Companion.” 

—Bishops Kip and WuiTEenHovsz, it is said, re- 
ject the word “ Protestant’? from the name of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Doubtful, so 
far as Bishop W. is concerned. While a presby- 
ter of Western New York he was a conspicuous 
low-churchman, and that has been, and is, his 
status in the House of Bishops, unless his opin- 
ions have undergone great change. 

—JOHN BIGELOW, Esq., the new editor of the 
Times, is a gentleman of the exact sort for that 
position: An able and ready writer, a man of 
uncommon executive ability, of great experience 
as a newspaper manager, of high social position, 
irreproachable character, and chock-full of com- 
mon-sense. No man in this country has higher 
aud better qualifications for the place than he. 

—Hrram Powers has one pupil in whose prog- 
ress he takes peculiar interest. His name is 
Cono._y, and is the son of the Rev. Pierce 
Cono.ty, of Florence, who is now the pastor 
of the American chapel there, prepared at his 
own expense, At the conclusion of young Con- 
OLLY’s pupilage an attempt was made to remu- 
nerate Powers, who said: ‘1 never in my life 
have taken a cent of any young man for any in- 
struction I may have given him in my art, and I 
do not propose to begin now. All I ask of you 
is to teach every young man who may come to 
you for instruction as freely as I haye- taught 

you. 

—JameEs C. MATHEWS, a young colored man, 
who at the last celebration of the Albany Young 
Men’s Association won the medal for the best 
literary essay, is now a clerk at Congress Hall 
Hotel. He has received a liberal education, and 
been admitted to the practice of the law. Last 
year he was a competitor for an Association med- 
al, and came near obtaining it. This year he 
got it. 

—Lord Derby is one of the most courteous 
of opponents. He is said to have written a very 
handsome letter to Mr. GLADSTONE regarding 
his new book on Homer, just published. Praise 
from such a critic on such a subject is indeed 
worth having, for it is the judgment of one who 
has himself traversed the ground and tried the 
footing of every inch of way. Besides the ac- 
knowledgment of the intrinsic merits of the 
“Juventus Mundi,” the ex-Premier expresses 
frankly his admiration and wonder how in the 
course of the last two years his indefatigable suc- 
cessor should have found time for its composi- 
tion. 

—A brother of the Pope—Count GasrieL 
Mastal FerretTri—has just been cut off prema- 
turely in his ninetieth year. He was the head of 
the family, and might have gone on ten years 
more and thus touched par, if he hadn’t met 
with an accident. 

—The question as to who shall be President 
of Union College has been at last settled by the 
appointment of Professor ArkEN, of Princeton 
Calege—a gentleman of high scholastic acquire- 
ments and superior executive capacity. 

—A Mr. Aengew, of Manchester, it is an- 
nounced, has become the proprietor of Punch ; 
though it comes in such a way as not to com- 
bere entire credence. Heretofore it has been 
regarded as a fine property, and fine newspaper 
property doesn’t often change hands. — 

—A first-class personal item is in circulation 
at Saratoga; that Dr. T. W. Evans, dental art- 
ist to the Imperial family of France, has been 
authorized to secure rooms at Saratoga, next 


season, for one or two of the Imperial house- 
hold—meaning the Empress, of course. —__ 
—Sir Henry Raw rgon, the eminent Orient- 
al scholar, claims to have discovered the original 
records from which the Book of Genesis was 
composed, and illustrates his position by de- 











tails of the most striking kind. He said the 
progress now reached in the collection and ar- 

ment of the Nineveh inscribed fragments 
made it beyond a doubt that they would be able 
to derive the whole of the history given in the 
Book of Genesis, from the time of Abraham, 
from the original documents; and it wa8 not 
too much to expect that almost the same facts 
and descriptions would be found in the Babylo- 
nian documents as in the Bible. He hoped very 
soon to have ready a paper on the Garden of 
Eden (Paradise), in which he would show that 
was the natural name of Babylon. ‘The rivers 
bore the very same names, and the Babylonian 
documents gave an exact geographical account 
of the Garden of Eden. The Flood and the Tow- 
er of Babel would be found to be most amply il- 
lustrated in the Babylonian documents. Bib- 
lical scholars will look with intense interest fo 
further revelations from Sir Henry. 

—Lord PALMERSTON was once appealed to on 
the subject of marriage with the sister of one’s 
deceased wife, and, in reply, with his well-known 
chuckle, he said: *‘ If a man who has married 
once, and had the good fortune to bury his wife, 
is fool enough to marry again, by all means let 
him marry his deceased wife’s sister; as then, 
at any rate, he will only be afflicted with one 
mother-in-law.” 

—A young Miss Bropericx, less than twenty, 
boarding at the ‘“‘Woman’s Home,” Chicago, 
has so far become an artist as to paint and or- 
nament furniture. Succeeding in this her am- 
bition soared higher into the realms of art, and 
she has taken the contract for painting the in- 
terior of the four-story brick house now being 
completed for the use of the ‘*‘ Home.” 

—Midshipman T. Bartey Myers Mason, who 
so gallantly saved the lives of*two sailors from 
drowning in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro in 
February last, was, on the 27th ult., presented 
with a gold medal by the New York Humane 
Society. The ceremony was performed, at the 
Navy Yard, on board the Guerriere, and a neat 
speech was made by the Rev. WarRD BEECHER. 
Admiral StRINGHAM and all the notabilities 
of the Yard were present to grace the cere- 
mony. 

—For the first time in the history of this ad- 
mittedly-great country the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read in Boston on the last Fourth 
of July by a woman—Miss Harris. How she 
looked and how she read are thus described in 
good SAMUEL BowLEs’s paper printed at Spring- 
field: She was dressed in a clear white muslin, 
with double skirt, puffed and ruffled at the bot- 
tom and trimmed with two rows of satin ribbon, 
red and blue. -Two rows of golden stars also 
embellished the skirt. Waist and belt trimmed 
likewise. Pearl necklace anc bracelets, white 
kids, and beautiful brown hair braided, with 
roses adorning. A pale, oval face, deep brown 
eyes, and intellectual head denoting power and 
truth. She is the type of womanly grace, with- 
out a trace of that ‘‘ masculinity”? of manners 
which men so dread and expect in strong-mind- 
edwomen. Withaclear, cultivated enunciation, 
yet with a lisp, she pronounced the grand Decla- 
ration that, until lately, has been only truth in 
pamphlet, never truth in fact. She concluded 
the reading amidst rapturous applause, an en- 
thusiastic admirer throwing her a beautiful bou- 
quet. ‘Does much better than a man,” said one 
gentleman to another. ‘And is much more at- 
tractive!” ‘* Yes,’’ was the reply; ‘* good idea— 
gives them confidence.’’ Thank you, Sir! But 
let me inform you that women have always con- 
fidence wherever they have opportunities. 

—Even so wealthy a prince as METTERNICH 
sometimes feels a call to quietly criticise the ex- 
travagance of his wife. As she was about to 
leave Paris, the other day, she submitted to him 
a dress-maker’s bill for 112,000 frances. He paid 
it. Then she brought out a milliner’s bill for 
2250 francs. ‘‘ My dear,” said the Prince, as he 
opened his purse again, “I have noticed that in 
proportion as your bonnets diminish in size the 
price of them increases. One of these mornings 
we shall have the milliner bringing nothing but 
the bill.” 

—One of the curious incidents connected with 
Life Insurance in this city has just occurred in 
the Eclectic Life Insurance Company. The first 
a J it issued was to its late president, Mr. J. 

. BARKER, who died a few days ago, and on 
that policy the company sustained its first loss. 
It is a curious fact that Dr. R. 8. Newron, the 
medical examiner of the company, warned them 
only the day before Mr. BARKER’s sudden death 
that, according to the science of chances, they 
must have a loss before the month was out. 
He little dreamed where the axe would fall. 
The largest loss, probably, ever paid on any one 
life was on that of Sir Robert Ciirron, recent- 
ly deceased in England, whose creditors had in- 
sured his life for $1,125,000, as security for ad- 
vances made to him. 

—Miss MiTFoRD, when a little girl, chose for 
a birthday present a lottery ticket of a particu- 
lar number, to which she stuck in spite of much 
persuasion to — it, and which turned up a 
prize of $100,000. But the money soon disap- 
peared, as MITFORD pére had a particular talent 
for Ema it. “ 

—Mrs. Scort-Srppons’s married name is Can- 
TER. Old CanTER objected to its appearing on 
posters, so young CANTER prefixed a Scorr to it 
in some legal way, hence Scort-Srppons. 

—It is generally known that the sobriquet of 
‘The Iron Duke’ was bestowed upon the Duke 
or WELLINGTON, but considerable misapprehen- 
sion prevails as to the origin of it. It arose out 
of the building of an iron steamboat which plied 
between Liverpool and Dublin, and which its 
owner called the Duke of Wellington. The term 
“Tron Duke” was first applied to the véssel; 
and by-and-by, rather in jest than in earnest, it 
was transferred to the Duke himself. It had no 
reference whatever, certainly at the outset, to 
any peculiarities or assumed peculiarities, in the 
Duke’s disposition. 

—Madame Anna BisHop is on her way to the 
United States, after having made a tour of the 
world, and given concerts in every civilized, 
half-civilized, and barbarous country under the 
sun. 

—When the Ducuess or St. ALBANs died she 
left her immense property and lucrative bank- 
ing business to Miss ANGELA BurpDETT Coutts, 
whose wealth, it was reckoned a few years ago, 
if told in sovereigns, would weigh thirteen tons, 
and fill a hundred and seven flour-sacks. When 
this lady dies she will leave behind her the repu- 
tation of having donated more money for char- 
itable and religious purposes than any one who 


|. ever lived, 
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Toilette Box with Stand. 


A TOILETTE box, set on an elegant stand of black varnished 
reeds in the manner shown by the illustration, is a tasteful adjunct 
to the dressing-table. ‘The foundation consists of a round paste- 
board box four inches in diameter and three inches in height. 
This box is covered on the outside with cherry satin, the under 
edge is ornamented with a ruche of cherry satin ribbon an inch in 
width, which is sewed down along the sides and edged with cherry 
silk cord. Fig. 14, Supplement, shows the manner of pleating 
the ruche. First fasten aX ona@, the two Xb’s on @b, then c x 
on c@, the two xd’s on @4d, and continue in this manner. The 
lid is furnished with a pin-cushion, which is edged with a ruche 
of satin ribbon three-quarters of an inch in width, arranged in 
double box-pleats ; the cushion is covered with a rosette crocheted 
of white cétton, or a netted rosette, or a netted guipure square 
may be substituted. ‘The inside of the box is lined with perfumed 
wadding and white pleated silk c!ged with white chenille. 


Netted Egg-Boiler. 

Work this egg-boiler with narrow white cotton braid over a 
mesh three-fifths of an inch in cireumference as follows: Make a 
foundation of thirty-five stitches, and net, without widening or 
narrowing, twenty-eight rounds in the round; but in order to 
make the design, work in every second following round alternate- 
ly one stitch as usual, and in the following stitch of the former 
round one long stitch, which is made by putting the braid twice 
around the mesh. ‘The long stitches thus formed must alternate 
in every following pattern row. ‘Then string the foundation 
stitches on a coarse thread, draw them closely together with a full 
tuft of red wool two inches long. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





The edge of the bag is made of a thick reed in 
one piece with the handle, and is wound closely with red wool; the reed must be 
long enough to extend the length of the edge and three times the length of the han- 





Towexrre Box witu STAND. 


For description of Ruche see Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 14. 


dle. Having wound it with the red wool, run it through the last row of stitches, Y #4)- 


leaving the end for the handle; join the reed closely where the rim is completed, 


and lay the second end 
over the first, afier it 
has formed the loop in 
the handle, in such a 
manner as to leave the 
first between the two 
layers of the second; 
then wind the three lay- 
ers of reed closely, first 
with gray twine, and aft- 
erward with red wool. 
For the hook bend a 
piece of reed, which has 
previously been soaked 
in hot water, into the 


given form, wind it also with wool, and fasten it on in the manner shown by the illus- 


tration. A tin rim and handle may be procured from a tinman. 


Two Netted Guipure Insertions. 


‘Tuuse insertions, which are intended for trimming lingerie, children’s clothing, 





Fig. 1.—Netrep Guipure INSERTION. 





Nerrep Eco-Borer. 
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Fig. 2.—Nertrep Guirure Insertion. 
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over 2 sc., except on the points of the squares where no stitch is 
passed over. 3a round.—7 sc, on cach chain-<titeh scallop of the 
former round, but in the deep receding points crochet only one 
stitch in each of the two chain-stitch scallops. On the other long 
side of the squares crochet: 1st round.—>* 1 de. in the ig 

e 





, point of the first square, 6 ch., 1 tc. in the fourth following 


stitch of the same square, and 1 tc. in the fifth stitch of the fol- 
lowing square (these two tc. are worked off together), 6 ch., and 
repeat from *. 8d round.—Always alternately 1 de., 1 ch. pass- 
ing over a stitch of the former round. 


Cord and Crochet Tassel. 

Tus tassel serves for trimming curtains, covers, etc., and is 
made of cord with a heading crocheted of coarse cotton. For 
the tassel cut sixty strands of white cotton cord each eight inches 
long, and tie at the distance of two-fifths of an inch from the ends 
two knots, ravel out the ends from the knots, lay the strands to- 
gether at half their length, and join them in the middle. The 
upper part of the tassel thus formed is covered with a crocheted 
head, which is worked with knitting cotton as follows: Form a 
ring of the end of the thread, and crochet. on this 14 se. (single 
crochet), draw the ring together with the end of the thread to the 
distance of a strand, and crochet in the round seven rounds sc., 
widening in such a manner as to form a capsule-like head; after 
the seventh round work one round de. (double crochet) as follows : 
8 ch., which serve as 1 dc., * one figure composed of five de. in 
the third following stitch, passing over two stitches 1 de. in the 
following stitch; from * repeat and fasten the thread. The 
capsule is sewed on the tassel by taking a stitch between each 
figure, in doing which it must be drawn together as required. 
Now run through the tassel a cord 
loop three inches long, the ends of 
which are tied together in several 
knots, which are hidden inside the 
tassel, and next slide on this a rosette 
composed of twelve cord loops each 
three-fifths of an inch 















at Poa Poel Pou "B. B Poy ih long. ‘These loops are 


made into a rosette by 
working first on one 


apie NILA AILAIALAIALALALALALA! soside 1 sc. in each loo 
wants Sy SIAR] and then on the other 
SOO OIORTOROROFOHOT side 2 sin each loop, 


after that always 3 ch. 
For the head above the 
tassel, crochet first a 
foundation of 10 ch., 
which is joined in the 
round; on this crochet 
in the round in each 
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— 


stitch 1 se. till it is an inch and a half long, after which turn the right side of the 
work in, and crochet on both ends—that is, on the last row of stitches and on the 
foundation stitches—another round composed of alternately 2 dc. in the next two 
stitches, after that 2 ch. 


knitting cotton till a head some three inches in circumference is formed; then 


Now slide this work on a lead-pencil and wind it with 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epeine. 





etc., consist of a foundation of straight net- 
ting, which is worked in the stitches shown 
by the illustration. 


Two Crocheted Edgings. 

TueEseE edgings are crocheted with fine cot- 
ton, and serve for trimming lingerie, caps, 
children’s clothing, etc. 

Fig. 1.—This edging consists of small ro- 
settes, which arg joined in the manner shown 
by the illustration, For these rosettes, wind 
the thread once around a lead-pencil, draw 


work over this head by running the thread 
always alternately once under the 2 de. of the 
one, and the next time under the 2 de. of 
the opposite crocheted round; the stretched 
threads are then worked in the manner shown 
by the illustration by alternately working one 
and passing over one. Then work over the <> <8 4 
head with finer thread, wind it a few times in bd 

the middle, and work over this with the coarse 
cotton two rows of cross stitch, in doing which 
stitches must be taken through the first layer 
of thread. Slide this heading on the cord 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuer Epeina. 





around the ring thus formed 1 sc. (single 


off the threads and crochet 
crochet), then 22 Itc, (long treble crochet), 


7 ch. (chain) serve for the first of these, each of which is separated by 3 ch. Then 


work 8 sc. on each of the 3 ch. between 


the ltc., and after the 3 sc. always 5 ch. 


At the end of the round 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the first sc. of the same round. This 


completes a rosette. 


The remaining rosettes are crocheted in the same manner ; 


but in working three of the chain-stitch scallops, fasten the three chain-stitch scal- 


lops of the former round in the manner 


shown by the illustration. On one side of 


the rosettes thus joined crochet two rounds »s follows: 1st round.— xX 1 sde. (short 


double crochet) in the fifth chain-stitch 
stitch scallops of two rosettes (counting 


scallop before the upper two joined chain- 
backward), 3 ch., 1 sde. in the following 


chain-stitch seallop, 3 ch., 1 de. in the following chain-stitch scallop, 3 ch., 1 de. 


in the following chain-stitch scallop, 3 ch. 


, 1 Ide. in the following chain-stitch scallop, 


12 ch., 1 sc. in the following (last) free ch.-st. scallop of the same rosette, 1 sc. in the 
next ch.-st. scallop of the following rosette, 7 ch. fastening to 5th of the 12 ch., 4 ch., 
1 Ide. in the next chain-stitch scallop, 3 ch., 1 de. in the next chain-stitch scallop, 


3 ch., and repeat from >. 
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2d round.—1 sc. in each stitch of the former round. 


Fig. 2.—This edging consists of a row 
of small squares, which are worked together 
in ‘Tunisian or Afghan crochet stitch. A 
few rows must afterward be crocheted on 
each side of the squares. Begin the first 
square with a foundation of ten stitches, 
and crochet eight pattern rows in Tunisian 
stitch. At the end of this work 10 ch., 
which serve as a foundation for the second 
square, On this work eight pattern rows, 
and continue till the edging has reached 
the requisite length. Then crochet on one 
side of this strip first a round in single cro- 
chet, then for the 2d round, with fine cot- 
ton, always alternately 1 sc., 8 ch. passing 





O1t-CLrotH Watt Cover TO HANG OVER A WASH-STAND. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 17. 


loop and finish with a rosette 

of cord loops; for this take a row of loops about forty-five in number, and cro- 
chet them together in the same manner as for the first rosette, then lay this row 
around in fourfold windings so that the single crochet stitches come on each 
other, and sew them together with overcast stitches. Above the rosette tie the 
cord loop in a knot, 


Cord and Crochet Fringe. 


Tuts fringe is pretty and easily made. Cut of white cotton cord the requisite 
number of strands each eight inches long, make a knot at the distance of four- 
fifths of an inch from each end, and ravel out the ends. Then double the 
strands, string them in a line a fifth of an inch from the middle where they were 
doubled on a double thread of coarse cotton, and work this thread over with 
cross stitches in the manner shown by the illustration, sewing the cords at the 
same time, For the heading of the fringe crochet first a round composed of two 
single crochet in each loop of the cord, then a round of chain stitch, then another 
round of single crochet, a round of crossed double crochet, and, finally, a round 
of single crochet (see illustration). 


Two Cravat Ends. 
See illustrations on page 533. 

Eacu of the illustrations shows the 
the full sized end of a muslin cravat. 
The cravat, Fig. 1, is finished on the 
sides with a backstitched hem of the 
given width. The ends are finished 
with a netted medallion. For this 
work with a fine thread, over a fine 
steel knitting-needle, a square piece of 
straight netting of the requisite size. 
Button-hole stitch this on the cra- 





Piqué Watcu Case. 


For pattern, design, and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 18 and 19. 
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vat (see illustration). Cut away the surplus muslin and net- 
ting along the contours, and work the medallion, as shown by 
the illustration, in point d’esprit and point de reprise; besides 
this work in the square little points in point de reprise and 
little wheels. 

Fig. 2.—This muslin cravat is embroidered on the end. 
First work the outlines of the different leaf-like figures, which 
are to be filled with lace stitch, with overcast stitches; then 
work the raised central figures in the manner shown by the 
illustration—the under five leaflets being worked on the foun- 
dation of the cravat, and the upper part on a separate piece of 
material, which is afterward cut out and sewed on. Cut away 
the material within 
the leaf-like figures 
and work the lace 
stitch; after which 
work the edges of 
the medallion in 
satin and straight 
half- polka stitch, 
and cut away the 
surplus edges of the 
muslin. 






























WHOSE FAULT 
IS IT? 


fom September 
Number of Bel- 
gravia makes the 
following caustic re- 
joinder tothe Satur- 
hataas day Review's well- 
XK es | known pictures of 
bn@aPa/ aa the English Girls of NewsPaPEr Foto. 


A ery has arisen 
in the land that the woman of the present day is _ worship 1s always going on. 


dering thrill of mingled horror and pity. Miss Parsons is admired ; 
This is Juvenal’s indictment. The 
defense takes the shape of an inter- 
rogatory. 

Who taught the girls of England 
this hateful slang? who showed them 
—nay, obtruded upon and paraded 
before them—these odious women? 
Who, indeed, but the men who now 
recoil from the work of their own 


Fig. 1.—Nertep GotrurE hands, and ery out upon the conse- 


Cravat Env. 








the Period : For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 20. 


a very vile and artificial person. She dyes her her matins and her vespers, her choral services 
hair, she paints her face, she wears flaunting and _at five o’clock, her gatherings at all hours and 
unbecoming attire; in short, she apes the man- all places. The bells are always pealing that 
ners and the costume of that hapless class of wo- _call the faithful of the Parsonian creed. And 
men of whom she once spoke, when she spoke of | woman’s poor little stock of logic only enables 
them at all—which was but rarely—with a shud- her to frame one fatal syllogism : 


Miss Parsons is beloved ; 

Therefore, to be like Miss Par- 
sons is to be admirable and lovable. 
But it seems that, when the faith- 
ful have worshiped at the Parsonian 
altar, they want some brief respite 
from Parsons, something anti-Par- 
sonian—in medical parlance, a gen- 
tle alterative. In the society of 
virtuous women they seek that mild 


too poor to convey a few inane remarks about a flower-show 
or a boat-race, women will cease to call a baby-face by 
Millais ‘‘ no end of nice,” or a Venus by Leighton ** striking- 
ly beautiful.” 

The modern young man, with a selfishness as short-sighted 
as—-selfishness, which is always short-sighted, has desired 
all the delights of life. He likes the society of the venal 
Cynthia of the minute, as his forefathers have done before 
him; but it has seemed to him too much trouble to dis- 
guise that liking, in deference to the feelings of purer Cyn- 
thias, as his forefathers did before him. When Junius 
wished to brand the Duke of Grafton with ineffable shame 
he charged him with having flaunted Miss Parsons before 
the offended eyes 
of royalty ; now- 
adays such a re- 
proach would 
seem the emptiest 
oratorical truism. 
The royalty of 
virtuous woman- 
hood is offended 
every day by a 
procession of 
Miss Parsonses. 
Every where Miss 
Parsons is fol- 
lowed and wor- 
shiped. At coy- 
ert-side, on pa- 
rade of Brighton, 
or in lamp-lit gar- 
dens of Scarbor- 
ough, in opera- 
house and on 
race-course, af 
home or abroad 
—the Parsonian 
Miss Parsons has 

































quences of their own conduct? It was and somewhat vapid draught which Fig. 2 .—NeEpiE-Work 
not till the young Englishman learned shall quench the fever of palates Cravat Enp. 
to ridicule every thing yirtuous as ‘‘spoony,” and every thing domestic as Counter Box. inflamed by the fiery Parsonian 


‘* slow,” that women took pains to master the slang of the race-course, and to 
model their dress upon the costumes of the women whom they saw from their 
carriage-windows dimly athwart the mists of 
midnight flitting across the Haymarket, as they 
were driven away from the Opera-house. Be 
sure society decayed, like the tree to which poor 
Swift pointed with sad prophetic certainty, ‘‘ first 
at top.” It was not till the moral deterioration 
of the modern young man had become a fact 
but too obvious that any fatal change was per- 
ceived in the modern young woman; it was not 
until a contemptuous and disrespectful demeanor 
to parents, newly denominated governors, reliev- 
ing-officers, paters, maters, maternals; a scorn- 
ful avoidance of sisters as muffs and dowdies ; 
an utter irreverence for age, and a disdainful 
treatment of all womankind, had become dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of young Mr. Bull, 
that poor, giddy, mistaken Miss Bull, too anx- Mart ror Counter Box. 
ious to please the young cub, whose moral being 
and real interests had best been served by a judi- 
cious course of cat-o’-nine-tails, began to dye her pretty hair and 
paint her fresh young cheeks; it was not till the British lords flocked 
to the sale of a bankrupt courtesan’s effects, and gave unheard-of 
sums for the tawdry crockery-ware of a courtesan’s bedchamber, that 
British ladies began to slide downward upon that fatal incline their 
masters had smoothed for them. 

It is the story of Adam and Eve over again. ‘‘ The woman tempted 
me, and I did eat.” ‘The historian of the future, studying the social 
aspects of this century from a file of Saturday Reviews, would have 
fair ground for believing it was because of modest women that out- 
raged Englishmen fled to the denizens of St. John’s Wood; that it was 
the slang and fastness of our girls that drove our men to the race- 
course and the betting-ring; the women tempted them. What cow- 
ards and hypocrites men must be, when they can turn upon and assail 
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Fig. 1.—Eatpromery Parrern ror Linen Biovse. 
[See Page 536. ] 


_ the helpless woman who has meekly and dutifully copied the model 
they have set up before her eyes, and at whose shrine she has seen 
them prostrate and worshiping ! 

Let the Juvenal of the Saturday be sincere and earnest as he 
may, his crusade will be so much wasted thunder so long as he at- 
tacks the effect, and either willfully or unconsciously ignores the cause. 
The cure must begin where the disease began—among the stronger, 
not among the weaker sex. When men cease to admire vicious wo- 
men, good women will cease to imitate them. When a man no 
longer thinks it an honor to dance at the balls of Phryne and Lais, 
his sisters and cousins will cease to copy their ball dresses. When 
Jack shuns, with an evident and unaffected disgust, the doubtful 
lurking broughams that infest the Lady’s Mile, Jane will choose her 
bonnets of another pattern than those that crown the painted faces 
inside them. When the apotheosis of the courtesan is over, modesty 
will come into fashion again. When men can converse for. five min- 
utes in the language that serves for the essays of a Macaulay and Hunearian Suit ror Boy From 4 To 6. 
the speeches of a Disraeli and a Gladstone, but which seems much _For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 2-5. 












For description see Supplement, No. VIII. beverage, the soda-water which shall cool their over-stimulated system, and 
refit them to—return to Parsons. And not findimg this, which they had 


every right to expect they should find, they are 
angry, and scream wild denunciations against 
the women who prefer even being a kind of 
spurious Champagne to the useful vapid soda- 
water. It is the old story of the Hetaira and 
the Ménagére over again; but the educated 
Englishwoman is not of the stuff which made 
those placid slavish Grecian housekeepers; they 
will not consent to be the pis aller of the sated 
Parsonian devotee. All this she might have 
been, all this it is possible she was unconscious- 
ly, nay, even happily, until that evil hour in which 


her lord—too selfish, too }- - and luxurious to 
be decent in his depravity- mitted her to see 
and to become familiar y ne goddess of his 
once secret worship. But this she will never be 


again. His hand has offered her the fruit of the 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 15 and 16. tree of knowledge, and she has eaten, and is fa- 


tally wise. Lais he may still adore, with Phryne 
he may still consort; but he shall no more spend his days with Lu- 
cretia-‘and his nights with Lais. Lucretia is gone; she has vanished 
from off the face of his earth. The spinning-wheel at which she sat 
with her maidens is a fashion that has passed, a tale that is told. 
And suddenly he discovers the disappearance of his outraged Lu- 
cretia, scared away by his obtrusive vices, and.is angry because he 
can not have as much as he pleases of Lais, and a little of Lucretia 
too—just enough to impart the piquancy of contrast to Lais. It is 
surely hard upon him. Let him sit down and gravely ponder the 
text, ‘‘ Thou canst not serve God and Mammon.” In things spiritual 
as in things temporal shall this truth prevail; and while the En- 
glishman bows the knee in the temple of Belial, the doors of that 
other temple, whose shrine is the sanctuary of peace and purity, 
shall be closed against him. ” ; 





Fig. 2.—Manner or Emprorpertne Liven Brovse. 
[See Page 536. ] 


OLD NORMAN HOUSES. 


HE architect in Normandy might save himself an immensity of 

thought and trouble, for he would find suggestions for ornament 
in wood-carving, for panels, doorways, and the like, of so good a pat- 
tern and so old that they are new to the world of to-day; he would 
find houses facing the street, and built out over the river, looking 
like pieces of old furniture ranged side by side—rich in color and 
wonderfully preserved, with their wooden gables carved in oak of 
the fourteenth century, supported by massive timbers, sound and 
strong, of even older date; and would also find some on the verge 
of ruin. In short, he would find Pont-Audemer and the neighboring 
town of Lisieux treasure-houses of old mysterious ‘‘ bits” of color 
and form, suggestive of quaint domestic usage in one building, and 
princely grandeur in another, strength and simplicity, grace and beau- 
ty of design; all speaking to him of a past age with the eloquence of 
history. Let us look well at these old buildings, many of them reared 
and dwelt in by men of humble birth and moderate means ; let us, if we 
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can without too much envy, think for a moment 
of the circumstances under which they were 
built, ‘To us, to many of us, who pay dearly for 
the privilege of living between four square pro- 
saic walls (so slight and thin sometimes that our 
neighbors are se from us by sight, and 
seldom by sound), these quaint, odd-shaped in- 
teriors with massive walls are espécially attract- 
ive. How few modern rooms, for instance, have 
such niches in them, such seats in windows or 
snug corners, that of all things make a house 
comfortable! Some of these rooms are twenty 
feet high, and are lighted from windows in sur- 
prising places and of the oddest shapes. What 
more charming than this variety to the eye jaded 
with monotony! ~ What more suggestive than the 
apparently accidental application of Gothic arch- 
itecture to the simple wants and requirements of 
the age! We will not venture to say that these 
buildings are altogether admirable from an arch- 
itect’s point of view; but to us they are delight- 
ful, because they were designed and inhabited by 
people who had time to be quaint, and. could not 
help being picturesque. And if these old wood- 
en houses seem to us wanting (as many are want- 
ing) in the appliances and fittings which modern 
habits have rendered necessary, it was assuredly 
no fault of the fifteenth century architect. ‘They 
display, both in design and construction, most 
conspicuously the element of common-sense in 
meeting the requirements of their own day, which 
is, as has been well remarked, ‘‘the one thing 
wanting to give life to modern architecture ;” 
and they have a character and individuality about 
them which render almost every building unique. 
Like furniture of rare design, it bears .he im- 
press of its maker; it was built in an age of 
comparative leisure, when men gave their hearts 
to the meanest as well as to the mightiest work 
of their hands, and when love, hope, and worthy 
emulation moved them, as it does not seem to 
move them now; in an age when an approving 
notice in the columns of the Builder was not a 
high aspiration. 





THE MOON AND THE MAIDEN. 


Anove the crests of a thousand trees, 
Above the hill-tops high, 

Far in the depths of heaven’s blue seas 
The crescent Moon sweeps by. 


A merry Maiden with sweet brown eyes, 
Just in her second May, 

Is gazing into the infinite skies, 
And throws her toys away. 


She saw that crescent floating free ; 
With a happy look she smiled: 

Who knows what thoughts of heaven may be 
In the heart of a tiny child? 





“GEO. LEE.” 

FELT savage, but I did not growl nor swear 

—it is said that in the first primeval tongue 
the roar of a lion and an oath are precisely iden- 
tical—neither did I recklessly kick over the 
black, shiny, puffy portmanteau which all night 
had persistently tipped its iron corner upon my 
foot at intervals of about half an hour. I slow- 
ly pushed my hat-brim off my nose and opened 
my eyes; it was broad daylight, and the whole 
car-load was awake, and seemed to have been 
so for some time; at least no one showed any 
of that nascent dawn of reason, so analogous 
to that evinced by the blinking of kittens, 
infants, and other immature animals, which I 
experienced. A terrifying consciousness of my 
probable idiotic appearance to the eyes of my 
fellow-passengers suddenly summoned what fac- 
ulties had gone to Nod back to duty; I lifted 
my hat, rested it lightly upon my head again, 
and sat up. ‘The cars nearly stopped, then 
jerked on, causing my eyes to be eclipsed again 
by my hat; a stout gentleman in front lost his 
off, and an enterprising small boy who had plant- 
ed himself in the aisle, and was staring, open- 
mouthed, at the faces of all the company, sud- 
denly sat down flat on the floor and bit his 
tongue. A kind of twilight fell over the gleam 
of the morning sunshine, the motion of the train 
slackened, and the shouts and din of the Michi- 
gan Central t swallowed up what was left 
of the noise of the “‘ Lightning Express.” The 
boys, the strong-minded women, and the nerv- 
ee a out of their seats by this 
time. 1 strapped up my tartan, and followed. 

I never get tired of going into Detroit on the 
M.C. BR. R.; there is plenty of room and a 
good-looking crowd; you can walk along be- 
hind it, see any amount of tragedies and 
comedies ‘‘ highly concentrated” into the time 
and space of ten minutes and forty rods. You 


pass the | wi Bon Farag 
pause will give a very pretty picture of the 
stream i Tr the rock of the ticket-office, 


the main current continuing directly to the 
street, and a dense and slightly hurried detach- 
ment filing off to the right to the Great Western 
KF 


+ had loitered, and hence was about the last 
to step out upon the walk; looked up to see if 
the Jefferson Avenue car was in sight, and hit 
my foot against some yielding, rustling object. 
It was the last Harper, evidently just dropped 
by some one. I picked it up, saying, ‘* Who do 
you belong to?” 

Falways talk to things, and they give rational 
and answers quite as often as people 
do. In this case the Magazine answered at once. 
On the top of the cover was written, in letters 
reaching nearly across, ‘“‘Geo. Lee, Detroit.” 
de wal, George,” I continued, “‘ do you know 
you have lost your book? Not half cut, either ; 

read * Woman's Kingdom,’ have you?” 
should have been mentioned before that it 
was six months ago that this occurred. I looked 








” 


around to find ‘‘ George.” The crowd was near- 
ly all packed in the cars, hacks, or "busses, and 
no one that looked like that gentleman met my 
view ; but, standing half turned toward the steps 
of the street-car, some ten steps from me, was a 
lady, looking beyond me toward the entrance 
of the dépét; her eye fell upon me, and then 
rested upon the Harper—‘‘ Geo. Lee’s” Harper 
—with unmistakable recognition. 

** Hillo!” I said, confidentially, to the Maga- 
zine; ‘‘a lady dropped you?” 

I turned toward the curb-stone; some people 
do not need to s' much. Her said, un- 
mistakably, **‘ Ah! you have found my Harper ; 
I am delighted.” 

And mine said, ‘‘ Madam, I have had the 
pleasure of just picking up your Magazine. Al- 
low me to return it.” 

Not a word was uttered. I bowed and offered 
the book. She took it with a graceful inclina- 
tion of the head and a smile of thanks, in which, 
as I caught her eye, there slowly mingled an ex- 
pression of amusement, surprise, and then satis- 
faction, at the perfect silence and perfect under- 
standing. She stepped into the car; a tall, thin 
woman in a gray suit pressed after. I followed. 
The car was full nearly, and the lady and the 
gray suit passed on nearly to the front end, 
where a little space was unoccupied. I could 
only squeeze into the first corner by the door. 

Did you ever try to look at some pretty face 
in a street-car at the other end of the seat? 
What a provoking variety of pug-noses and stu- 
pid lips and absurd profiles will shuffle in between 
you and the fair Greek outline you watch for! 
After a while the woman with a basket anda 
sharp nose, and the fat man with a bundle and 
a bag-nose, and the boy with a trumpet and a 
pug-nose, all rise at a crossing. You remark to 
the window-strap, ‘‘ Now, when we start, I can 
see her.” You cautiously turn your head down 
the half-empty seat. ‘* Confound it! she’s gone 

” 


This lady with ‘*Geo. Lee’s” book was of full 
height, and—well, she was beautiful, she was 
elegant, she was graceful, she was quiet, she 
smiled like an angel and then looked like a 
Dian, and she did not wear a gray suit; but 
her dress was just such a color as a gown which I 
remember my grandmother used to wear, which 
she called her *‘ London Brown Levantine ;” and 
I used to wonder why she didn’t call it ‘* London 
Brown Stout,” as she said she had had it twenty 
years. 

It is to be supposed that gray is a fashionable 
color, but it is any thing but pretty; but this 
dress at the end of the car was my ideal. The 
soft, heavy, umber-hued folds hung like the 
drapery of a statue, and at her neck and at the 
edge of the hat gleamed knots and buds of bright 
yellow, with just such an effect as my friend 
Eastman Tinto called—I have forgotten what 
he did call it—when he showed me his half-fin- 
ished ‘*‘ Athalia” the other day. There is just 
such a mass of burnt umber and gold in that 
picture as her attire. 

I laid my shawl across my knees, and said to 
it, sullenly, ‘‘ What’s her name? What is her 
name? Howcan I speak to you of her if I nev- 
er know her name?” 

The shawl did not say any thing—I did not 
expect that it would—and if I had addressed the 
gentleman beside me with gray side-whiskers and 
a dyspeptic expression he would have done no 
better than the shawl; probably not so well for 
me, as, instead of saying nothing, it is quite likely 
that he would have informed me that I must be a 
fool. Weapproached Woodward Avenue ; I had 
to leave there; the lady sat still. If I could only 
have gone on! But I was to see a man at ten, 
and it was five minutes of that now. As the car 
paused I her; she was reading, and nev- 
er looked up; the drooped eyelids and slightly 
downward look gave her the expression of a Ma- 
donna. 

As I left the car and turned up Woodward 
Avenue I entered into a mental conversation 
with myself, in this wise: 

** Geo. Lee—who do you suppose he is? Don’t 
believe he is her husband. If she had been mar- 
ried she would have talked: she would have said 
something—you bet. No, Sir; she isn’t mar- 
ried.” 

Here my man appeared, and there was no more 
time te speculate about ‘‘ Geo.” 

After hours I hastened up to my boarding- 
house, where ‘‘all the comforts of a home” had 
been showered upon me for two years with no 
interruption, except during one week of each 
summer, when I had a vacation. Have I men- 
tioned that I am the juniorest partner, with the 
smallest interest, in the firm of D. Goods & Co., 
where I have been clerk ever since I was tall 
enough to see over the counter? When I have a 
vacation I go to see my great-aunt, who lives out 
West. 

When I went in to dinner Mrs. Comfit met me 
at the door. ‘‘ Dear me, Mr. Valentine! Why, 
how do you do? Back again? How well you 
are looking!” 

Mrs. C. is one of the most agreeable people in 
the world. 

“Come in—come in; you shall have your 
same old seat this evening, at least.” 

** What do you mean by this evening ?” 

** Why, dear me! didn’t you know I am going 
to move out of the city? This is the last day of 
the boarders’ stay. Indeed, most of them have 

y gone.” 

** What! must I find new quarters right away? 
Where do you suppose I can go?” 

“Dear me! I don’t know. You can have 
your room to-night, but to-morrow we begin 
packing—and—you see—” 

“Why, yes, of course—well—well, I'll go out 
after dinner and see what I can do this evening.” 

If the venerable Job of patient memory had 
ever been compelled to look up a boarding- 
place, it is possible that he would not be rev- 
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erenced as such a pattern of fortitude as he 
now is. After dinner I started out and passed 
through the usual ordeal of looking at rooms 
without air, or with too much air; rooms in 
which they wanted a couple, or else in which 
there was not space to tip a chair backward 
and put my heels in the window; rooms which 
looked into a court full of old barrels and hoop- 
skirts, or else in direct and incessant communi- 
cation with the next block’s smoke-jack. And 
then time would ‘* fail to tell of Deborah and 
Barak and”—other boarding-house keepers with 
whom I held interviews; but by nine p.m. I had 
secured a location decidedly unobjectionable, and 
next day went to dinner. 

‘There were two tables, and eight boarders at a 
table. Isat at one side next the end, and at the 
opposite table the seat facing mine was vacant; 
so were several others when I came in; but be- 
fore leaving, every seat either was or had been 
filled. 

There were three ‘‘ couples,” in the boarding- 
house vernacular; one child, a self- possessed 
cherub of three years; one elderly single lady with 
a predilection for parrots and fuschias ; two wid- 
ows, one old gentleman, three commercial gen- 
tlemen, one ‘‘ cash,” one clerk, and one import- 
er, the occupant of the vacant place, and myself. 
When a week had passed a nodding acquaint- 
ance had been made with all except the votary 
of birds and flowers. She never spoke to an 
one except the waiter. By that time it posers | 
me that I had never seen any one.in the seat 
opposite; then I began to notice. When com- 
ing in to breakfast a glance always showed the 
knife, fork, and napkin in its ring all ready for 
use, but undisturbed from that methodical pre- 
sent-arms appearance which a ‘‘ handy dining- 
room girl” always bestows upon them. At din- 
ner there were sometimes traces of recent dis- 
turbance; the knife and fork would be gone, 
and once I came in as the ‘‘ handy girl” was 
taking away a plate and cup. I inferred that 
I was taking dinner too late and breakfast too 
early; and so next day, just, for nothing—just 
for the novelty of the thing, you know—I man- 
aged to go down to dinner ten minutes ahead 
of the usual time. The moment I entered the 
room my first glance was to the vacant seat; 
and there was no one there, and no one had 
been there, and no one came there all the while 
I was eating. 

A boarding-house is a place of peculiar limita- 
tions. Time and space, as in many other things 
in this world, here reign with most potent sway. 
If your right-hand neighbor comes to breakfast 
at nine A.M., and you come at eight and a half, 
so keeping the thirty minutes between you all 
day, the whole Atlantic could not keep you more 
entire strangers than does that period of time. I 
remember once that Tom Trueboy—with whom 
1 used to play marbles, and fall out of apple-trees 
when we went into the country, and fall off the 
dock when we ran away from school; who for 
ten years led me, and was led by me, into all 
the mischief that two boys ever could get into— 
boarded for months at Mrs. Brown’s, and nei- 
ther knew the other was there, until I ran against 
him one evening in a jam at Fireman’s Hall, and 
each one in the same breath said, ‘* Where do 
you stop?” And in perfect unison came the an- 
swer, so exact that each of us thought the other 
had not spoken: ; 

** At Mrs. Brown's, on Croghan Street.” 

** Where do you board ?” said Tom. 

** At Mrs. Brown’s, | say. Where do you 
board ?” 

** Why, I board at Mrs. Brown’s too.” 

‘*No? How long have you been there ?” 

** Six months.” . 

So much for time at a boarding-house. As 
for space, suppose you sit at the table furthest 
from the door, and a friend is at the one next 
the door; he will always come in after you and 
go out before you, and the twenty feet between 
cuts off all communication. 

I determined to find out who sat in the seat 
which was always vacant when I was at the ta- 
ble, and therefore set about, first of all, a calm 
consideration of cause and effect, something in 
this wise: 

As I come to breakfast at half past eight, and 
never see any one there, it is to be inferred that 
the occupant comes either earlier or later—prob- 
ably later; therefore I'll come later—ten minutes 
later every morning. I kept on later every morn- 
ing until it was ten o'clock, when I came in at 
the very last moment of Mrs. B.’s grace. She 
looked at me, black as a storm-cloud, and said : 

** You are a little too early for dinner.” 

She need not have been so provoked. I am 
sure I had had the worst of it, eating cold steak, 
and corners at that; every nice, juicy strip in 
the middle was sure to be gone; and, to make it 
more aggravating, Susan would say, 

**T had this ready for you, Sir, at the same 
time you came yesterday, and it’s all dried up, 
Sir. 

In all this time no one had sat in the seat; 
the knife, fork, and napkin, with its glittering 
ring, always lay in perfect order. I began to be 
superstitious—what if some magical charm held 
me from seeing ?—what if some form, invisible 
to my eyes, sat these and appeared to all the 
rest ? 

I was baffled, and gave upcoming late. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brown,” said I, ‘‘1 am coming to breakfast to- 
morrow at half past eight, and shall be able to 
come at that time hereafter. I have been un- 
usually occupied the last week or two.” 

Mrs. B. looked mollified at once, and brought 
me an unusually hot cup of coffee. 

As I went out I remarked confidentially to the 
door-knob, ‘‘It is fate.” ‘The knob offered no 
opposition to the idea. Two or three weeks 
passed on; always on coming in I looked at the 
vis-a-vis seat, and it was empty. I became re- 
8 s . 
But Fate loves Patience. The next evening 





I came in to dinner exactly on time, aud I was 
not thinking about the seat either. As I hung 
my hat in the hall I was aware of the ‘‘ swish” 
of a silken train coming down the stairs; there 
is a vast amount of unwritten harmony in the 
tattoo of gaiter heels accompanied by a skillful 
and judicious rustle of flounce; and such a sym- 
phony I now heard. I turned, and met face to 
face the lady who had ‘‘Geo. Lee’s” Harper! 
She smiled and [ bowed; then the Irrepressible 
Cherub rushed in, a mass of white skirts and 
blue sashes, seized her hand, and exclaimed : 
**T am so glad you do not have to stay with 
your sick aunt, and can come to the table 
again!” At this moment the landlady met us 
at the dining-room door. 

‘*M-s-s Lee—Mr. Valentine.” «She made a 
tremendous hissing on the s’s; and as we sat 
down, with the lady my vis-a-vis across the ta- 
bles, I growled furiously to the caster before me : 

“* Did she say ‘ Miss’ or ‘Mrs?’” And the 
mustard-spoon fell off at the word ‘‘ Miss.” 

Three days after she was in the parlor. I 
came in, and she had in her hand the last Har- 
per, and, as before, across the cover was written, 
“ Geo. Lee, Detroit.” 

“ Will you please tell me,” said I, pointing to 
the inscription, ‘* who is George Lee?” 

** Certainly,” said she, with a laugh of amuse- 
ment and surprise; ‘* J am.” 

“You?” 

“*Yes. My name is Georgiana Lee, and to 
take less space I write the contraction.” 

“Oh!” said I, with a sigh of relief; ‘‘I had 
thought it might be some gentleman’s name, 
and—” And then I stammered; and then she 
blushed, and I blushed ; and then I asked her if 
she would honor me for the Opera the next even- 
ing, and she said she would; and then the next 
evening after she was at Madame Caché-cceur's, 
and danced with me ever so many times; and 
next day— Well, now I see her every day, and 
she smiles like an angel, and then looks like a 
Dian; and I have something to live for. 





ONLY CHARLEY. 


Wuat is coming? Something bright. 
It fills the doorway with its light ; 
It thrills the room with music sweet 
Of laugh and prattle and little feet ; 
It makes it bloom like a garden bed 
With white and blue and yellow and red; 
It covers the wall with pictures made 
Of every moment’s light and shade, 
And heightens all the sunlit air 
With dancing eyes and flowing hair, 
Bidding our hearts sing out with joy— 
And yet it’s only a little boy, 

Only our little Charley. 


Why this heart-ache? Troubles throng. 
All the world has lost its song; 
All the flowers have turned to gray, 
All the sunlight passed away, 
All the pictures turned to shade, 
By a random thought that strayed. 
Heaven be praised! "Twas fancy, then— 
All the world is bright again. 
How he rules—the little king! 
Crown and sceptre we meekly bring, 
Owning his royalty undefiled— 
Yet he is only a little child, 

Only our little Charley. 





WHAT IS SHE? 
REAT excitement prevailed in the enter- 
prising town of Scrumptionsville. It was 
not election day nor court week ; moreover, the 
male population preserved their usual equanimity, 
while their wives and mothers and sisters flut- 
tered about in undisguised anxiety. 

Paniers and trains and short skirts whisked 
about the streets or held council on the corners ; 
the more fashionable young ladies who had re- 
cently introduced ‘‘ the bend” forgot to be Grecian, 
and returned to their former spinal development. 
Could there be a wedding on the carpet? Some- 
thing more important to the female inhabitants 
of Serumptionsville than even Hymen himself 
was now agitating their minds. 

There had been a new arrival in town, A 
lady of reputed beauty, wealth, and intelligence 
had accompanied her husband to this favored 
spot, and was about to take up her residence. 
And the question was, Is she an Episcopalian or 
a Presbyterian ? 

Now it is well known to all who have ever been 
in Scrumptionsville (and what miserable mortal 
has not visited the place?) that it is a disputed 
point between the two denominations as to num- 
bers and influence. ‘The Episcopalians claim 
the beauty and aristocracy; the Presbyterians 
the brains and solidity; the former are princi- 
pally Democrats, and occasionally imbued with 
Southern sympathies ; the latter icals of the 
strongest kind. It may therefore be conjectured 
that their interests are not always one and the 
same; moreover, that the arrival above-named 
would add materially to the weight of either . 
scale. 

Meanwhile the object of so much interest was 
in a state of blissful unconsciousness. She little 
imagined—how should she, fresh from a city 
life, and knowing nothing of suburban jealous- 
ies ?— the commotion caused by her advent. 
She merely thought that the ladies of Scrump- 
tionsville were remarkably polite in calling so 
promptly upon a stranger, and almost wished 
they would leave her a little more time to get’ 
settled. The Episcopalians took the lead in 
these courtesies. By twos and threes they 
dropped in, gotten up in their most elaborate 
— and -~ * ary onan manners, The Pres- 

yterians wi not be outdone, and, wi i 
the efforts of their neighbors, held aura 
talk over matters, and in their turn bore down 
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upon the new arrival. There was now a very 
fair sprinkling of the two denominations, like the 
layers in a marble cake, and it was hard to tell 
which would make the sweetest impression. 

As yet the all-important subject had not been 
regularly broached, a truce being maintained be- 
tween the contending parties until it was seen 
what Sunday would bring forth. 

It came in due time; one of those rare, beau- 
tiful Sabbaths which glorify the whole earth, and 
bring forth all excellent church-goers in all the 
colors of the rainbow. 

Precisely at half past ten the strange lady, 
leaning on her husband’s arm, walked up the 
south aisle of the Presbyterian Church, and, as 
the sexton, of course, furnished a front-seat in the 
synagogue, listened approvingly to the discourse, 
which, most fortunately and appropriately, was 
from the text, “‘Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.” 

The congregation was in a delighted tumult. 
Hardly could the ladies contain themselves until 
the benediction was pronounced, to shower all 
manner of kindly welcomes and pleasant words 
upon the new-comer. Indeed, Elder B——’s 
wife could not refrain from mentioning to Mrs. 
Vestryman C——, her next neighbor across the 
fence, ‘‘ Such a delightful sermon to-day! And 
Mrs. Neweome and her husband seemed to en- 
joy it so much!” ‘* Ah, indeed!” rejoined Mrs. 
Vestryman C——; and walked in to inform her 
lord that all her politeness was thrown away 
upon Mrs. Newcome—the Presbyterians had got 
her notwithstanding. 

But in the evening society was doomed to un- 
dergo a change. The Jast bell had not ceased 
tolling when Mr. and Mrs. Newcome, prayer- 
books in hand, appeared at the door of St. 
Mark’s, and were ushered to the very front-pew. 
They found all the places with the ease of habit, 
and seemed entirely at home—a fact which the 
watchful female members were not slow to ob- 


rve. 

And Mrs. Vestryman C—— incidentally re- 
marked to Mrs. Elder B——, as they swept off 
their door-steps Monday morning: ‘* The music 
in our church was splendid last night; and you 
have no idea how devoutly Mrs. Newcome joined 
in the responses.” ‘‘ Ah, indeed !” said Mrs. Eld- 
er B——-; and at dinner told her husband she 
was half sorry she had sent that nice pie and soft 
gingerbread to Mrs. Newcome—she was afraid 
they were thrown away. 

But Scrumptionsville was not satisfied. Some- 
thing must be definitely ascertained about this 
matter. Mrs. Newcome had been invited to 
both church sewing-societies, and attended both 
with the most praiseworthy punctuality. Still, 
there was no placing her; and after some dis- 
cussion it was agreed that two ladies, one an 
Episcopalian and the other a Presbyterian, should 
take this delicate business in hand. They called 
together that no unfair advantage might be ob- 
tained, and after the accustomed introductory al- 
lusions to the weather proceeded to the all-im- 
portant matter. 

‘*T saw you enjoying our pastor’s discourse 
Sunday morning,” said the Presbyterian ; ‘* what 
church do yeu attend, Mrs. Neweome ?” 

“Yes; what church do you attend?” echoed 
the Episcopalian. 

**T attend both, ladies,” replied Mrs. N., very 
quietly. ‘‘ My father was a strong Presbyterian 
and my mother an equally strict Episcopalian ; 
so they compromised matters, and we were 
brought up te go to one church Sunday morn- 
ing and Sunday evening to the other. So I feel 
equally at home in either, and take great interest 
in both. I think there is no danger of my be- 
coming sectarian, and I shall always be glad to 
join either society in any good work.” 

The call was virtually at an end, its purpose 
being concluded. A few commonplace observa- 
tions, and the committee departed to make known 
this extraordinary state of affairs. 

But Scrumptionsville has had a lesson which 
will in future save its ladies considerable mental 
disquietude on the church proclivities of new 
settlers. 





ROASTING MEAT. 


HERE is an old proverb which says that 
** Heaven sends meats, but the devil sends 
cooks ;” and the unfortunate sojourner at ho- 
tels, or guest in some families, can assert that 
the supply is always equal to the demand. Most 
of us have at times partaken of their handiwork, 
but none of us relished it. Whenever we saw the 
smoking sirloin changed into a tough, desiccated 
morsel, we said, ‘‘ An enemy hath done this ;” 
and if we ate any, ate with solemn crunch and 
slow, so that as little as possible entered into 
that sacred organ the stomach—sacred by rea- 
son of the many complex and varied functions 
exercised by it, and the influence it exerts upon 
the health and strength of individuals. 

How we no-thanked the kind carver who would 
have pressed his hospitality upon us! The tough 
morsel was dried by the heat of the oven into an 
indigestible mass, and beneath it reeked a sea of 
yellow fat and flour which was intended for gra- 
vy. Never was a royal dish so foully miscalled 
or so universally ill-treated by cooks as roasting 
beef. Almost I am tempted to become a vege- 
tarian whene’er I take my walks abroad and see 
so many gifts of God in the shape of food spoiled. 

‘* Shall I put down the mate, mem?” said a 
new girl one morning. It was half past nine, and 
we dined at two. The meat weighed six pounds, 

** Put down the meat! Down where?” quoth 
the queried. 

** Down be the fare, mem.’ Sure it’s tame, if 
ye want. it done. In femleys where I lived we 
put it down the first thing in the morning, and 
be the tame the vegitables was done, sure the 
mate was ready.” 

“Did you cook six pounds of meat four 
hours?” 





‘*Sure we did not; it just cooked itself. It 
had a right to be done when masther kem in.” 

‘To this we responded that there was a better 
way to cook beet; and here is the better way, 
with a brief prelude in regard to the selection 
of the best pieces : 

Good beef is known by its color, its fatness, 
and its flavor. ‘The latter can, of course, only 
be known after it is cooked; but if the beef is 
prime it is always tender and well-flavored. All 
beef newly killed is in a measure tough, and not 
eatable until it has been hung some time, and 
such beef is known by its shiny and wrinkled 
fat, its very bright color, and a general flabbiness 
of texture in the grain. Beef that has been long 
killed is known by its firmness to the touch, its 
dry-looking fat, and dark-colored meat. Most 
beef in the market is sold as soon as possible 
after killing, as it loses in weight by the evap- 
oration of its moisture. So, in order to have it 
in prime condition, it must be kept hung up in a 
cool place for a few days. ‘This applies particu- 
larly to mutton ; it must be hting until one is not 
quite sure whether it is “‘ touched” or not. Meat 
that is very slightly tainted is not unwholesome, 
for no organic change has set in; it is only com- 
mencing. Ido not by any means say that spoiled 
or partially tainted meat is fit for food; but all 
cooks and gourmets will agree with me that it is 
necessary to hang it for a while in order to have 
it in good order. Nothing can be perceived after 
the meat is cooked, and if any fastidious stom- 
achs rebel against these doctrines, they have only 
to recall some specially fine joint at a dinner- 
party of which they partook with delight. They 
may be certain it was ‘‘ hung,” and well hung, 
before it came to the table. 

The best beef to roast is a prime rib; after 
that the sirloin; the next a chuck rib; and next 
to this there is nothing in the ox that will make 
roast beef that I know of. Some, indeed, cook 
a thick slice off the round in this way; but as I 
have several times tried to cook and eat this por- 
tion, I can not recommend any one else to. A 
larded tender-loin is of course not ‘‘ roast beef” 
in the general sense of the term. 

Cook-books say “‘ beef must be roasted a quar- 
ter of an hour to the pound ;” as Jeames Yellow- 
plush would answer, ‘‘ Which is not so.” It de- 
pends wholly on the fire how long the beef must 
remain. Six pounds of beef would be one hour 
and a half before the fire under this rule. The re- 
sult would be ‘‘ pemmican,” or jerked beef of the 
Texan ranger, which will, I believe, sustain life, 
but is not particularly gratifying to the palate. 
‘The true way is to roast it until it is done; but 
there are so many ideas as to what “done” 
means that there is no safe counsel how long to 
cook it. Some can not abide rare meat, and 
very many others dislike dried beef; and it must 
therefore be roasted so that all will be suited. 
The beef must be well washed and put in a sheet- 
iron baking-pan with a very little water. You 
have previously secured a fiery hot oven, for this 
is the only salvation when meat is not roasted 
before the fire. Put it in the pan with the fat 
side toward the top, and put the pan on the bot- 
tom of the oven. Let it alone for the first ten 
minutes; after that watch it. 

If the fat burns, the fire must be checked; 
but if it only roasts to a deep rich brown, Jet it 
be. It will need no basting; for as the fat 
melts away on top it courses down the sides, 
and enriches the meat plenteously. What fol- 
lows? In thirty or forty minutes six pounds 
of beef will be ‘‘done to a turn,” and not one 
in twenty could say it was not roasted before the 
fire. Heat! heat! heat! and plenty of it; that 
is what is needed in roasting meats. 

When cut the beef is thoroughly done on the 
exterior, while the inner parts are of a delicate 
pink; the juice follows the knife, and makes a red 
sea which not even an Egyptian would pass over. 

Let no man or woman dare to sprinkle pepper 
on beef before it is cooked. Burned pepper is 
no sauce to a jaded appetite; and if you are not 
hungry, when it comes out of the oven the savor 
of it will make you so. A cardinal sin in roast- 
ing beef is to overdo it; and while it may be 
thoroughly cooked, so as not to offend the most 
fastidious, it need not be dried to death. If 
made gravy is thought essential, the way to 
make it is pour off half the dripping in the 
pan, put in water, and let the whole boil up on 
the stove or range. Take then about a table- 
spoonful of corn-starch, mix it with cold water, 
and stir it, in a thin stream, into the dripping- 
pan. Corn-starch is better than flour for the 
reason that it does not get lumpy, but gives the 
gravy a rich and peculiar transparency that adds 
very much to its appearance. No brown flour or 
other coloring is needed ; for if the fire has been 
brisk the gravy will be of a fine color. 

‘The rules to be observed in roasting beef ap- 
ply also to mutton, for this should not be done 
to death any more than beef; but mutton, of all 
meats, must be hung well, or not all the arts of 
the chef or the alchemy of fire can transmute it 
into melting morsels fit for the palate of a prince. 

Lamb and veal require to be thoroughly cook- 
ed; in fact, the flesh of all young animals will 
bear more cooking than those of age. In the 
absence of mint, a white onion sauce is by no 
means despicable for lamb. It is made by tak- 
ing a drawn butter and chopping two or three 
young pickled onions up in it. 

In fine, the sum and substance, the object and 
intent of this article is to give plain directidns 
for plain cooking. Plain tvooking is such a mis- 
nomer, however, that ‘‘it makes the boldest hold 
his breath a while” when he hears it used. Plain 
cooking is not necessarily bad cooking, but:it is 
simply the mode of rendering food fit for diges- 
oe and, consequently, the sustenance of man- 

ind. 

It is much easier to ‘Jo a thing properly than 
to do it improperly; and any man or woman 
who spoils good food by slovenly preparation of 
it is plainly an enemy of the race, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE House of Industry connected with the 
Five Points Mission is to be materially en- 
larged and improved, the present accommoda- 
tions — doubled. The work has already 
commenced, and by next Thanksgiving it is ¢x- 
ted that there will be room for five hundred 
odgers. The fund for making these improve- 
ments has been raised by private subscription. 





Epicures will be delighted to know that an 
immense tract of land has been discovered near 
Cheyenne, on the Pacific Railroad, which is 
covered with edible mushrooms of great size 
and delicious flavor, One is reported seven 
inches in diameter, and weighing a pound. 





A wretched creature who endeavors to make 
sport out of the miseries. of midsummer in the 
capital thus discourses of mosquitoes: ‘‘ Those 
in Washington are grand, gloomy, and peculiar 
—wrapped in the solitude of their own origin- 
ality; they are the biggest, the most persever- 
ing, the most untiring, and the most recupera- 
tive; and they hold more than any mosquitoes 
you ever saw. I killed one particular one over 
and over again; I weltered him in his gore at 
least seven times; but he rose like a phenix, 
with new energy, a pone oy | of deaths seem- 
ingly acting like an appetizer.’ 

y-the-way, there seems to be no limit to the 
number of ways in which that vicious insect’s 
name is spelled—fourteen different orthogra- 
phies being mentioned by one lexicographer, 
of which mosquito, musquito, and musketo are the 
most popular. 





The word “ female,’’ originally in the title of 
Vassar bene has been stricken out from its 
charter, and it has taken its place among literary 
institutions as simply a college. A diploma from 
it “entitles its possessor to the immunities and 
privileges allowed by usage or statute to the pos- 
sessor of like diploma from any university or col- 
lege in the State of New York.” Mr. Vassar’s 
ideas in founding this college are expressed in 
his own words: * It occurred to me that woman, 
having received from her Creator the same in- 
tellectual constitution as man, has the same right 
as man to intellectual culture and development. 
I wish to give one sex all the advantages too long 
monopolized by the other. This I conceive can 
be fully accomplished without the slightest haz- 
ard to the attractiveness of her character.” 


In the Patent-Office at Washington may be 
found about one hundred and fifty thousand 
models, of which nearly ninety thousand have 
been accepted, and sixty thousand rejected. It 
is said that only about one in forty of these in- 
ventions has been brought into the market; 
only about one in a hundred has paid the ex- 
pense of bringing into the market; only one in 
a thousand has brought moderate returns; and 
one in ten thousand enriched the inventor. And 
in a majority of cases, when success has been es- 
tablished, and a fortune has begun to be gath- 
ered, the weary inventor dies. 


The phenomenon of blushing is thus clearly 
explained by a lucid writer: ‘* The mind com- 
municates with the centre ganglion; the latter, 
by reflex action through the brain and facial 
nerves, with the organic nerves in the face, with 
which its branches inosculate.”” 


Real estate has doubled in price within the 
past month in the little town of Duxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts—the natural result of the new cable. 
The distance to Brest is 3441 2autical miles. 





The San Francisco Bulletin gives a long ac- 
count of the lepers’ settlement or. a peninsula of 
the Island of Molokai. The place is verv <iffi- 
cult of access, and when a leper has onc? been 
conducted thither he never returns. The settle- 
ment was established a little more than thie 
years ago, and during that time 370 lepers have 
been cared for, of whom 84 have died. The 286 
remaining cases are persons ranging in age from 
six to eighty years, and the term of their afflic- 
tion varies from less than one year to fifteen 
years. The husbands and wives of those strick- 
en with leprosy frequently live with them, and 
often for a long time without contracting the 
disease. The sick are generally quite cheerful ; 
for, although they are aware that their cases are 
hopeless, leprosy is a painless disease, and all 
their senses become so benumbed that they lose 
the feeling of self-loathing which one would sup- 
pose they must have in their horrible condition. 





Atlantic City is full of summer visitors. At 
this resort the bathing is delightful. During 
the past year a bar has been formed in front o 
the former shore line, which operates at one 
point as a sort of breakwater, and renders the 
space within a pleasant bathing-place for chil- 
dren and timid persons. While the shore at 
some points is gradually creeping out into the 
sea, at other points the sea is encroaching upon 
the shore, so that it has been found necessary to 
move several buildings farther inland. Some 
believe that the light-house is in danger, as the 
tide sometimes sweeps in almost to its base. 





The Presbyterians of Pennsylvania took a cen- 
sus of the ministry a few days ago, in which it 
appears that out of 541 preachers only 40 receive 
$1000 and upward; 172 from $600 to $1000; 51 
from $450 to $600; and 278 from $30 to $450 per 
year. Most of these figures are lower than the 
salaries of ordinary mechanics, and the congre- 
gations that pay them should feel ashamed of 
their meanness. 





The Board of Health have passed a resolution 
that after the Ist ot October next there shall be 
no more fat-melting and bone-boiling establish- 
ments in this city south of One Hundred and 
Tenth Street, nor in the built-up portions of the 
city of Brooklyn. There is, therefore, a pros- 
pect of purer, fresher air in the future, for which 
all should rejoice, 


As the details of the internal arrangements of 
Stewart’s Hotel for working- women become 
more fully known to the public they seem to 
promise with great certainty to each occupant 
the comfort and convenience of a hotel at an ex- 
ceedingly small cost. The eighth story will not 
seem formidable, since elevators will run on each 
side of the staircase from the first to the upper 
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story. The sleeping-rooms are high and well 
ventilated. There will be two kinds—the larger 
ones sixteen by eighteen feet in space, and in- 
tended for two sisters or two friends rooming 
together; the smaller ones, eight feet by nine, 
for one person only. The dining-room, thirty 
by ninety-two feet in dimensions, will be con- 
ducted on the restaurant plan, and food will be 
furnished at cost.: Each person can therefore 
regulate her expenses according to*her ability 
and inclination, 

Nowadays no lady gets the credit of possessing 
long, thick, or beautiful hair of herown. Thear- 
rangement of chignons, of curls, braids, bands, 
and similar devices of fashionable hair-dressers 
has become so ingenious that nobody can tell 
where a lady’s own back hair ends and somebody 
else’s tresses begin. Indeed, the presumption is 
that no one who is fashionable is content with 
Nature’ssupply. So when a lady really possesses 
the crowning glory of an abundance of beautiful 
hair, and arranges it after the most fashionable 
style, she finds herself open to the suspicion of 
wearing borrowed locks. The other evening, at 
a frequented watering-place, we saw—rare sight! 
—a lady with magnificently long hair; but in or- 
der to obtain the credit of owning the article she 
had been obliged to arrange it in a most original 
manner, quite unlike the fashion-plates. 

Why will sensible women go to the very ex- 
treme of fashion, utterly unmindful of what is 
becoming? If any woman’s head grew into 
such hideous shapes as are often seen among 
the ultra-stylish her friends would mourn over 
her, surgeons would be consulted, and she would 
seclude herself from all society. To think of so 
disfiguring a little creature, of small stature and 
delicate features, that she appears to carry about 
two heads! And then the hat, perched on the 
nose, completes the preposterous figure! 





The Empress Eugenie is really making prepa- 
rations for her visit to Constantinople, where she 
is expected on the 30th of September. The Sul- 
tan has given orders to have the handsomest of 
his palaces redecorated and refurnished for her. 
She will spend ten days in the Turkish capital, 
where splendid fétes are to be given in her honor, 
and will reach Smyrna about the 10th of October. 
There she will also remain about ten days. For 
the intervening time till the 17th of November, 
when the inauguration of the Suez Canal is to 
take place, her plans are not as yet decided upon. 





The following anecdote is told of the late J. 
F. Herring, the animal painter: Some years ago 
he painted a small picture for which he received 
a check in payment. The check was written on 
a slip of paper, “Pay Mr. J. F. Herring,’’ and 
duly signed, but without the insertion of the 
words “bearer” or “to order.”” The clerk at 
the bank looked doubtfully, first at the check, 
and then at the person presenting it. The artist 
noticed the hesitation, and demanded what was 
wrong. Theclerk explained. ‘Don’t you see 
it’s payable to J. F. Herring?” ‘I do,” said the 
clerk. ‘* Well, I am he.”” ‘“ How do I know 
that’ said the clerk. ‘‘ Do you know what J. 
F. Herring is?’ ‘‘ Rather,” said the clerk; 
“T’ve got ‘Three Members of the Temperance 
Society’ at home.”” Herring was delighted. He 
seized a pen, and, on a sheet of blotting-paper 
lying on the counter, dashed off a sketch of the 
horses’ heads drinking’ from a trough, which 
compose the picture. ‘‘ What do you think of 
that?” said he, handing it across. The clerk 
paid him at once. 





Extravagant prices have been paid for relics, 
more or less curious, but worthless in them- 
selves. A tooth of Sir Isaac Newton was sold 
in 1816 for £730. It was purchased by a noble- 
man who had it set in a ring which he wore con- 
stantly. The prayer-book used by King Charlies 
I. when on the scaffold was sold in London in 
1825 fu. 100 guineas. The hat worn by Napole- 
on ‘Sonaparte at the battle of Eylau was sold in 
Paris in 1835 for 1920 francs. A waistcoat be- 
longing to J. J. Rousseau was sold for 950 francs, 
aud his metal watch for 500 francs. A wig that 
belonged to Sterne was sold at a public auction 
in London for 200 guineas. The coat worn by 
Charles XII. at the battle of Pultowa, and pre- 
served by one of his officers and attendants, was 
sold in 1825 for 561,000 francs. The two pens 
employed in signing the Treaty of Amiens were 
sold in 1825 for £500. 





The trustees and directors of the National 
Gallery in London desire an enlargement of the 
gallery. The number of pictures by the old 
masters is established at about four hundred, 
and the space required for their effective display 
at twelve hundred linear feet of wall. The actual 
space now allotted to them is about seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The trustees express a hope 
that the cartoons by Raphael will ultimately be 
placed in the National Gallery. The number of 
modern pictures now under their charge is about 
three hundred, exclusive of the Turner collec- 
tion. To exhibit these properly seven hundred 
linear feet of wall would be required. The Tur- 
ner collection would require four hundred linear 
feet for their display. The trustees suggest the 
addition of an art library, and of rooms for the 
exhibition of drawings and sketches by old and 
modern masters. 





The seventeenth day of next November will be 
a great day. Then the Suez Canal will be form- 
ally opened for commercial purposes, and the 
people of Europe, Asia, and Africa brought into 
more direct communication with each other than 
they have ever been. The isthmus through 
which this canal is cut is about seventy-two En- 
glish miles in breadth, and the surface is for the 
most part barren, being fertilized merely by the 
inundations of the Nile. Traces are found on 
the isthmus of a canal built in ages long past. , 
An extraordinary fact has been noticed since 
active operations commenced on the Suez Canal. 
On the desert, where a drop of rain was never 
known to fall, and where hundreds of travelers 
formerly perished, with their beasts of burden, 
for want of water, now frequent showers are ex- 
perienced. Lately heavy fogs have prevailed, 
which are reported nearly as dense as those that 
visit Paris during the winter months. These 
changes are attributed to the number of trees 
that have been planted along the line of the 
fresh water-canal, which undoubtedly attract 
the moisture. Pleasant villages have sprung up 


at the various stations, and the houses are in 
many cases surrounded by shrubs and flowers. 
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Mustix JACKET wit Revers anp Pepioum. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 6 and 7. 


Muslin and Lace Bretelle Fichu. 


Tuts fichu, which consists of two crossed bretelles, is of mus- 
lin, Valenciennes lace two-fifths of an inch and an inch and three- 
quarters in width, Valenciennes insertion an inch in width, blue 
satin ribbon half an inch and an 
inch in width, and needle-work 
bands embroidered on muslin in 
French stitch and afterward cut out 
along the edge. Each bretelle con- 
sists of a strip of bias muslin, the 
upper side of which is 54 inches, 
and the under edge 30 inches long. 
Trim the upper edge with a needle- 
work band, border it with insertion, 
and this again with narrow lace. 
Hem a cord into the other side, set 
the wide ribbon smoothly over it, 
and sew the gathered lace on this 
in a Grecian pattern in such a man- 
ner that it shali form regular wind- 
ings. Trim the ends of the pieces 
with the same lace only slightly 
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gathered. Then lay the muslin piece in three upward pleats, be- 


ginning at the corners of the short sides, in such a manner that 
the bretelles shall be three inches wide at the beginning of the 
pleats and eight inches wide in the middle. In the middle, and 
six inches on each side of it, arrange cross ruches of the narrower 
ribbon in imitation of bands, and on the under part of the middle 
ruche a bow of the wide ribbon. Every two ends of the bretelles 
are then crossed, leaving the under unpleated corners below the 
waist, At the crossing point fasten a belt which is lined with 
muslin and trimmed on the upper edge with a row of lace point- 
ing downward. On the-back set a large bow of the wide ribbon, 
and finish the end of the belt where it is fastened with a small 
bow. In putting on the fichu the front ends of the bretelles are 
also crossed, and the front and back ends of each bretelle are joined 
with a bow in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Coiffures. 
See illustrations on page 537. 

Corrrurr ror Youné Lavy.—The front hair in this coiffure 
is arranged in waves by means of the regular windings of a jet 
band ; the back hair is curled and finished with a tuft of curls, 
which seem as if fastened by a velvet ribbon and bow on the 
top of the head. 

Corrrure ror Younc Marritep Lapy.—The front and 
back hair in this ecoiffure are rolled back over a rat, the ends 
are arranged in curls, which partly cover a curled chignon on 
the back of the head. On the crown of the head is a small 
bow with long ends of green gros grain ribbon and black lace. 

Eventnc Corrrure ror Younc Marriep Lapy.—The 
chignon is encircled by a braid, and covered with a few curls, 
while the front hair is combed upward toward the crown. 
Head-dress of black silk tulle, black lace, black velvet ribbon, 
and a large pink rose with leaves and buds. 





HAIR-DRESSING, ANOTENT AND MODERN. 
FTER carefully searching the picture records of ‘fashion 
from the earliest ages that have left legend behind, and 
finding that such modes of hair-dressing as are supposed to be 
the inventions of modern days flourished in classic or medieval 
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Unsieacuep Liven Brouse Waist with Pertum.—Front. 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 10 and 11, 
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times, we close the last book that lies before us, and thank a cu- 
rious nation, far distant over the sea, for supplying us with the 
model by which our belles have erected their coiffures for the 
last five years. The chignon is not a repetition of any thing 
which has been seen in Europe before. It comes from Japan. 
The chignon, as it is worn 
now, greatly differs from 
what it was originally. 
At first it was but a small 
knot of hair bound with 
aribbon. It is difficult, 
however, with a simple 
arrangement of the hair, 
to conceal the ravages of 
time, or to add an arti- 
ficial supply to make up 
for the scantiness of the 
natural growth. The 
children of fashion, al- 
ways eager for change, 
soon wearied of the sim- 
ple bow. ‘The chignon 
ually increased in 
size and altitude until it 
exactly resembled the 
Japanese model. 


UnsieacueD Lixen Biovse Waist with Pertum.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 10 and 11. 
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While searching records of the modes of dress of other days one finds much 
that is curious and interesting to observe. It strikes us as strange to see fash- 
ions recently familiar to us patronized by ladies five or six hundred years ago. 
The style known in common parlance as the ‘‘ German way”—that is, hair about 
six or seven inches long combed smooth all round the head, and turned under 
at the tips—was worn during the thirteenth century; the head surmounted by 
a cap resembling what we call ‘‘ the turban hat,” but broader at the top. This 
cap was often of ermine or white fur, and sometimes had a velvet crown, It 
was frequently tied on with a broad band of fine linen under the chin, and 
sometimes a veil floated from it behind. 

The old-maidish, melancholy-looking bands of hair brought straight down 
each side of the face, and 
either twisted round the 
ear or fastened to the 
back, and the narrow fillet 
of velvet tied across the 
forehead and round the 
head, as if to keep these 
bands flat, made their 
appearance at the com- 
mencement of the six- 
teenth century. During 
the fifteenth century some 
persons divided the hair 
simply on the forehead, 
and allowed it to hang on 
either side in one scanty, 
not very long curl—a 
mode of arrangement con- 
stantly displayed in en- 
gravings executed in the 
early part of the present 
century, and during the 
prevalence of gigot sleeves 
and half-high bodies. 
Some twenty years ago 
little girls wore their hair 
plaited and looped across 
the back of the head. 
Sometimes it was also 
plaited and festooned on ‘ 
each side of the face. It 
was called a new fashion 
then, but there was no- 
thing new in it. Ladies 
had so dressed their hair during the fourteenth century. 

With very few exceptions, the women of all ages and countries have been 
proud of the length of their hair, and have taken great pains in its cultivation 
and arrangement. Princesses and ladies of rank, of all periods and nations, 
have apparently had more abundant hair than their inferiors, and have worn 
it more displayed, or the coiffures have been larger. 


Corrrure ror Youna Marriep Lapy.—Fronr. 


The Egyptians, the 
oldest nation of whom 
we have any familiar 
details, were careful in 
the arrangement of 
their hair, and, when 
necessary, did not dis-- 
dain to make use of 
false locks or entire 
wigs. A very usual 
arrangement with the 
Egyptian ladies was 
to crop the hair short 
across the forehead, so 
as to form a fringe on 
the brow, just as some 
ladies wear it now; 
but at the back it was 
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Lapy’s PELERINE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Fig. 1. 


dress, worn only by great princesses, was supposed to 
resemble a peacock. A skull-cap, covered with feath- 
ers, surmounted the head, and represented the body 
of the bird. A small fan of feathers placed behind 
represented the tail. A wing rested on each side of SSS . 
the face, coming from the skull-cap or body of the = 
bird. A small neck and head, quite as much like a 
snake’s as a bird’s, projected from the forehead. The 
neck had a graceful bend in it. This cap, or head- 
dress, was made of gold or shining metal, embossed 
and chased to resemble feathers. Most of the Egyp- 
tians possessed black or very dark hair, but the beau- 
tifal Cleopatra is described as distinguished by her 
golden or auburn tresses. It is curious to think that 
as these Egyptian ladies dressed, so did the wives and 
daughters of the fathers of the tribes of Israel. After 
they settled in Egypt and received honors for Joseph’s 
sake, it is probable that, like others of their sex, they 
were not long in asserting their social rank by con- 
forming with the best fashions of the day. Indeed, 
a lady who presumes to dress herself differently, and 
especially in the matter of her coiffure, from the la- 
dies of the land where she sojourns, is either looked 
upon with contempt or accepted as a model. She 
must do one of two things—set.the fashion or follow 
it. The Jewish women entering Egypt must have 
been looked upon as farmers’ wives would be in New 
York society, in the matter of dress. Accordingly, 


simply twisted into innumerable fine plaits, 
which were fringed out at the ends and al- 
lowed to hang loose. 
The only ornament was 
a metal band, chased or 
figured, and having a lo- 
tus flower in the centre. 
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Eventne Corrrure For Youne 
Marriep Lapy. 


of the hair. 


esteemed. 
An Egyptian head- 
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Moustin anp Lace Ficuu-Brovuse. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 8 and 9. 


der it possible to change the color 
It was the Roman la- 
dies chiefly who had a fancy for as- 
suming light wigs and light hair, be- 
cause such colors were very race 
among them, and consequently much 
It was less uncommon 
among Greeks. Achilles had golden 


they lost no time in procuring mirrors, and ornaments, and unguents, and 
braiding their abundant hair in the court mode. 

An Assyrian beauty is represented with her hair very simply arranged, 
merely falling in natural slightly-waved curls round her throat. It grows short 
over the forehead, and the points turn under, but the fine broad brow is not at 
all concealed. The hair graduates in length on each side of the face. It is 
not very long, nor yet very thick. The ornament is a new moon in metal 
worn on the top of the head; it seems to be placed throngh the hair over the 
brow, the horns only showing above. ‘ 

Others of these ladies displayed great taste in the arrangement of their lux- . 
uriant locks. They wore coronets of the tiara form round their heads. Some 
cut the hair short over 
the forehead and wore 
it as a fringe, others 
curled it on the brow in 
the mass of small rings 
which we now distin- 
guish as @ la chien, but 
which has a great re- 
semblance to Astrakhan 
fur; others, again, turn- 
ed it off the face in 
waving masses & I'Im- 
peratrice. ‘The rest of 
the hair was curled in 
long ringlets, as abund- 
ant as the ‘‘ waterfall” 
of 1868. These large 
Babylonian ringlets 
curled from the crown 
of the head quite to the 
waist, and were a beau- 
tiful adornment to their 
wearers. 

The ancient Greek 
ladies resorted to end- 
less varieties of fashions 
in hair-dressing; none 
of these were out of 
good taste, and all haye 
a general characteristic 
resemblance. The Ro- 
man ladies borrowed 
their fashions from the 
Greeks, as we do ours from the French; therefore, what we say of one 
nation in the matter of hair-dressing applies generally to the other. The 
earliest form of Greek hair-dressing was a simple drawing together of the 
hair behind and twisting it in a knot, encircled by a band of gold, com- 
monly ornamented with a grasshopper. The band of gold has been in 
fashion with us again, but 
the idea of a golden grass- 
hopper might furnish a 
novelty to dealers in such 
wares. Sometimes the 
ends of the hair were 
drawn through the knot, 
and left projecting be- 
hind. This knot was aft- 
erward altered to a bunch 
of ringlets, the style of 
the celebrated statue of 
Venus de Medici, and af- 
fected by many ladies 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

Greek and Roman la- 
dies used false hair and 
hair-dyes. Wigs were 
worn both to conceal 
baldness and to ren- 


CorrrurE ror Youne Marriep Lapy.—Bacx. 
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hair. The Roman ladies, like the Venetians of the 
fifteenth century—the golden age of Venice—the 
English ladies in the days of Elizabeth, and recent- 
ly the. Parisians and ourselves, have used chemical 
preparations to extract the color of dark hair and 
change it to the desired blonde. A soap was also 
manufactured for the purpose. Very many foolish 
belles quite destroyed their hair in this way. False 
hair was immediately procured to make up the de- 
ficiency. The light shades coveted so much, and 
which still obtain the highest prices in the market, 
came then, as now, from Germany. In the days 
of Elizabeth Tudor the English ladies, like the 
Romans of old, frequently wore flaxen wigs over 
their own brown locks. The young and beautiful 
Mary Queen of Scots was among the number of 
those who did so. 

The Welsh peasant women at the present day 
still arrange their hair after the primitive Greek 
fashion. Beautiful shades of both flaxen and gold- 
en hair prevail among them, and many have feat- 
ures as faultless as those of a Greek statue. They 


wear no ornament in their hair, but cover it with 
their peculiar black straw bonnet, which shades 
the face and leaves the knot of golden hair dis- 
played behind. 


On the crown of the bonnet they 
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rest a pad, and on the pad a pitcher of water, 
which is often carried long distances from the 
well. ‘These peasants are of a different class, 
and apparently of a different race, from the wives 
and daughters of the farmers, who conceal their 
hair under broad-frilled linen caps, over which a 
bright-colored cotton handkerchief is tied, and 
on the top of all the high beaver hat is worn. 





VIRELAT. 
A tarx in the mesh of the tangled vine, 
A bee that drowns in the flower-cup’s wine, 


A fly in the sunshine—such is man. 
All things must end, as all began. 


A little pain, a little pleasure, 

A little heaping-up of treasure, 

Then no more gazing upon the sun. 
All things must end that have begun. 


Where is the time for hope or doubt? 
A puff of the wind, and life is out. 

A turn of the wheel, and rest is won. 
All things must end that have begun. 


Golden morning and purple night, 
Life that fails with the failing light! 
Death is the only deathless one. 

All things must end that have begun. 


Ending waits on the brief beginning. 
Is the prize’ worth the stress of winning? 
E’en in the dawning the day is done, 
All things must end that have begun. 


Weary waiting and weary striving, 

Glad outsetting and sad arriving ; 

What is it worth when the goal is won? 
All things must end that have begun. 


Speedily fades the morning glitter ; 

Love grows irksome and wine grows bitter. 
Two are parted from what was one. 

All things niust end that have begun. 


Toil and pain and the evening rest, 
Joy is weary and sleep is best, 

Fair and softly the day is done. 

All things must end that have begun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue poor siren was also sitting up in the dark 
in her little room at that minute. The great hall 
clock had struck one, but the child had not gone 
to bed; and yet midnight was a much more ter- 
rible affair at Harpington than in the cottage 
where Captain Baxter was staying, and where 
you could hear the cat purring in the kitchen all 
over the house. At Harpington far-off rats 
raced down the long passages. Far-off creaks 
and starts sounded in the ears of startled watch- 
ers. Felicia was frightened, but she was used 
to being frightened. If any thing terrible came 
out of the barred door which led to the empty 
rooms she could run down the scream- 
ing, and her grandmother, who rarely slept, 
would hear her. Room after room, dark and 
gloomy and ghostlike, dim passages, staircases 
winding into blackness—all this was round about. 
Jim was under the roof at the other end of the 
wing, and the old people were sleeping in state in 
the great front-rooms. Felicia had opened her 
window. She had heard a dog bay somewhere 
across the dark fields, and seen a star or two 
shine out through the dim veil of clouds over- 
head. She could not see, though she peered out 
ever so far with her two bright gray eyes, where 
the line of the fields met the heavens. It was all 
dark, and sweet, and dim, and fresh with that 
indescribable calm of sleeping night. The air 
was touched by the scent of the fresh 
blades, and of the pinks in the kitchen-garden. 
Some young owls began to hoot and whistle, but 
only for a little. Then every thing was silent 
again. And when every thing was quite silent 
Felicia once more sat listening to a voice that be- 
gan telling her the events of the day over and 
over again. ‘These voices are apt to speak in the 
silence of the night, and to keep people awake. 

**T thought you might have cared a little 
more,” the voice said to Felicia. 

“* He thought me hard, cold, cruel,” said Fe- 
licia to herself; and she began to remember how 
Baxter had looked at her with a curious, hard, 
indifferent look, such as no one had ever given 
her before. Then she went over it all again, and 
saw James lying straight out on the stone step, 
and the broad shoulders of Aurelius bent over 
him. She saw the orange-trees on the terrace, 
and her grandfather crossing by the sidewalk to 
avoid them, and her grandmother coming out of 
the house. There was the little scene bright 
painted on the darkness before her. She was 
sick of it, but there it was.‘ 

“Poor fellow! he does not seem to get much 
nursing from any one,” said the voice again ; and 
then again, ‘‘I thought you might have cared for 
your cousin.” 

This time the voice sounded more forgiving ; 
but no; there was the vision of the tall unrelent- 
ing figure walking away without another word. 
Why was she not angry? Oh, he was right—he 
was right—that was why. She should have been 
more gentle with her cousin. She should not 
have pushed him from her. How kind he had 
been !—yes, he was right to take her away when 
her grandfather stormed. He (Jim) had no 
strength for scenes and fights, and she had no 
strength. She only stormed and failed. She 
had never et vin so well as at = — 
Even though -was so angry with him, she 
never before understood his goodness and gentle- 
ness as she did now. :And then no one had ever 
told her before what'was right—what she ought 
to feel and'to.do. Oh, if she had but one friend 
im the world whom she could trust, who would 
help her a little; then she would know how to 
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be good, and how to take care of him, and how 
to make him happy. Captain Baxter should see 
that she did care—that she was not utterly heart- 
less..... So Felicia, sitting there, dreamed her 
waking dreams through the night. 

Poof little Jim, tossing on his bed in the gar- 
ret under the roof, did not know of Felicia’s re- 
morse and love, as she sat wakeful at the foot of 
her little iron couch; and yet—this is a theory 
which people may scout if they will—the uncon- 
scious magnetism of her -will reached him 
in some mysterious fashion, and by degrees the 
fever left him, and he was soothed and quieted 
and fell asleep. Felicia longed for the morning 
to come that she might go to him, comfort him, 
make him forgive her. Jim was peacefully 
dreaming: he thought he was eating his dinner 
off the old china plate in the morning-room, and 
that Felicia came in and tossed it up in the air. 

He came down late, and breakfast was over. 
The old couple were already on their rounds; 
but Felicia, who was sitting on the window-sill 
reading a book, jumped up and ran to meet him. 
As she came up, Jim, looking into her face, saw 
a sweet, troubled, tender look that he had never 
seen before; gray eyes half tearful, a trembling 
color, a quivering mouth. 

** Dearest Jim,” she said, with both hands put 
out to meet his, ‘‘ forgive me; I was so cruel yes- 
terday ; I have been so unhappy about it ;” and 
she held up her sweet face to be kissed. Never 
in all his life before had he seen her look like 
this. It was almost more than he could bear. 

‘* Forgive, dearest Fay! Don’t talk of for- 

give,” he said, putting his arm round about her, 
and leaning his head for a moment on her shoul- 
der. 
‘You are still quite tired and weak; here is 
your tea and your egg,” she said, jumping away. 
And all breakfast-time Felicia waited on him, 
bringing him at last a bunch of ripe grapes she 
had stolen (though she did not tell him so) by 
breaking a pane of the grape-house. 

‘* If Captain Baxter could see us now,” thought 
Felicia, ‘‘ he would see I am sorry to have been 
heartless.” 

Poor Jim! How delicious the grapes tasted, 
how happy it made him to be a little comforted 
and loved! He could hardly realize his own 
happiness, or believe that this was in truth his 
own Felicia. 

When Aurelius rode over that afternoon to 
see how his friend was he found him quite re- 
stored, reading in the window of the old lumber- 
room. ‘elicia, in her green dress, was still 
strumming on the piano La ci darem: she was 
playing, with a great many false notes, out of an 
old music-book she had discovered in a corner. 
She shut up the piano with a bang, however, 
when Aurelius came into the room, and soon 
after disappeared, leaving the two young men 
together. 

Baxter sat on for some time talking to Jim. 
He tried to give him good advice, and tell him 
to hold his own. James, as usual, shrugged his 
shoulders, and smiled, and sighed: so long as he 
had Felicia he did not care what others said or 
did or thought of him, and so he said. Baxter 
did not answer, but soon after got up and went 
away. 

He was very sorry for his friend. It did not 
seem to him, for all James told him, that Felicia 
cared for him in the least. Once more he told 
himself that she was a hard-hearted, ill-tempered 
little creature; and so thinking he walked away, 
and down the old stone steps along the peri- 
winkle walk leading to the road. And then he 
looked up, and saw that there was a figure at the 
gate, sitting waiting on the grass-grown step. 
The figure jumped up quickly and came to meet 
him. A wild, nymph-like little figure, in her 
quaint green dress, with her hair flying. It was 
Felicia, who had taken a great resolution. 

“*T was waiting for you,” she said, opening 
her gray eyes wider and wider. ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say to you. I want you to listen.” 
And she stood before him so that he could not 
pass. ‘*You think me heartless,” she said. 
**You think I do not eare for James. You 
think I am not good enough for him. Oh, Cap- 
tain Baxter, you are right; that is what I want- 
ed to say to you; but indeed, indeed I know 
how good he is, and I do love him, and do try 
to take care of him, and I can’t bear that you 
should think me quite wicked and heartless.” 
And the tears stood in her eyes. 

** Wicked! heartless!” said Aurelius, feeling 
in his turn ashamed. ‘‘It is I who am wicked 
and heartless ever to think any thing of the sort. 
I think James is a very happy man, Miss Mar- 
low,” he added, gravely, ‘and I thank you for 
making me know you as you are.” And he held 
out his hand, and went away touched and melted 
by the girl’s confidence. 

James, who had seen the two from his win- 
dow, came down the walk a minute later, and 
found Felicia standing quite still in the middle 
of the path where Aurelius had left her. 

‘* What have you been talking about?” Jim 
said. 

‘* Never mind,” said Felicia. ‘‘ Do you want 
to know? He told me I was heartless that day 
you were so ill, and I wanted to say to him that 
I do love my friends, and am not without a heart.” 
She said it so prettily, so shyly, so quickly, that 
Jim’s vague jealousy melted away, and he looked 
— admiringly at the sweet, bright face beside 

im. 

This was only a very little while before Jim 
went back to college for his last term. Baxter 
came once or twice to see him, and then, when 
he was gone, the Captain's visits ceased. Mrs. 
Marlow gave him very plainly to understand she 
did not care for him to come, and there was no- 
thing at the Hall that Baxter cared to come for; 
not even Felicia, although he often thought of 
her in her slim green dress. 

Once or twice he met her in the lanes; once, 
the very day he left for town, in a butter-cup field, 








with a great golden ball of flowers in her hand. 
That day little Luey was with him, and Felicia 
gave the child the flowers. Little Lucy, who 
had read of princesses in fairy tales, firmly be- 
lieved Felicia to be one of them, and talked of 
her all the way home. Felicia was a very silent 
fairy, and never spoke, but always ran away. 





CHAPTER V. 


My story, as I am telling it, seems to be a 
sad one, of which the actors themselves scarcely 
know the meaning. What does it take to make 
a tragedy? Youth, summer days, beauty, kind 
hearts, 4 garden to stroll in; on one side an im- 
pulsive word, perhaps a look, in which an un- 
conscious truth shines out of steadfast eyes, per- 
haps a pang of jealousy in a tender heart; and 
then a pause or two, a word, a rose off a tree— 
that is material enough for Tragedy. She lays 
her cold hand upon the best, the fairest, and 
sweetest, and most innocent. For my own part, 
Tragedy seems less terrible, with her dark veil 
and cold, stern face, than Comedy in her tinsel 
and mask. ‘Tragedy is terrible; and as she 
passes tears flow and cries of pain are uttered ; 
but along with these are heroic endurance, faith- 
fulness, self-denial, and tender, unflinching love, 
that her dark veil can not hide nor her terrors 
dismay, and she passes by, leaving a benedic- 
tion behind her. Flowers spring up along the 
road, her arid wastes are repeopled, the plow 
travels over the battle-fields, and the living stand 
faithful by the sacred memories of the past. 

But Comedy seems to scorn her victims. How 
can they rise again from her gibes and jeers? For 
Comedy take middle age, take false sentiment, 
take weakness, take infidelity, small passions, un- 
worthy objects, struggles, affectations, rouge-pots, 
calculations, the blunting influence of time. It 
makes one’s heart ache to think of the cruel, 
cruel comedies of life, into which good people 
are drawn, and gentle natures, only to be cast 
out again, sullied and mortified and broken-spir- 
ited and defiled. When the crisis comes Com- 
edy grinds its mad teeth and tears its hair and 
cries and writhes, and the spectators laugh and 
shrug their shoulders; but they love and pity 
Tragedy, as she passes along despairing, but sim- 
ple and beautiful even in her woe. .We pass 
through all these phases, youth and tragedy and 
the comedy of middle life, and then, I suppose, 
if we are sensible and honest - minded people, 
comes the peace of age, and, at all events, the 
silence that follows all youth and life and age; 
when at last Comedy shrinks away abashed and 
powerless. 

This silence was hanging over the old house 
at Harpington: its unconscious inmates came 
and went as usual, sitting out in the lovely sum- 
mer sunshine, living the same still life. For the 
last time—it was all for the last time—and yet 
it seemed like any of the other summers that had 
flooded through the old place, across the fields, 
into the remotest nooks and corners of the neg- 
lected gardens, shining on the high tiled roofs 
and the ancient elms and rooks. Even old Mar- 
low would come out and bask in the lovely sum- 
mer weather, conning his account- books, and 
making his calculations under the trees to the 
singing of the birds. One day two butterflies 
came flitting and bobbing about his head. Feli- 
cia burst out laughing at the sight. 

Jim had gone off, telling them to remember 
the 10th. He was to come back from Oxford in 
the beginning of July, and it had long been set- 
tled that Felicia and her grandmother were to 
accept an invitation they had received, and meet 
him in London, and spend ten days there, and 
buy Felicia’s wedding-clothes. Mrs. Marlow was 
to see her doctor and the lawyer at the same 
time; old Marlow had desired this arrangement 
—I don’t know in what fit of generosity—it was 
a whim—a sort of remembrance of the week he 
had spent in London before his marriage. The 
clothes were unnecessary, but he would not have 
to pay for them; so he chose to do the thing 
handsomely for once ; and all this being accom- 
plished, there would be no further reason for de- 
lay. Jim and Fay should come back and be 
married out of hand. It was also a sort of in- 
tended encouragement to Felicia, who certainly 
showed no eagerness to enter into matrimonial 
bonds; but, if going to London depended upon 
being married, here was Felicia as eager as any 
one to be married; for London was her dream, 
her heaven upon earth, her soul's aspiration. 
Why she should have sighed and longed after 
all these millions of brown half-baked bricks, 
piled one on the top of the other, [ can not tell. 
Jim had sometimes told her stories of London 
streets and parks, and promised that when they 
came he should take her to see the sights. They 
were to stay with an py ened old sister of Mr. 
Marlow’s, from whom a letter came one morning, 
to every body’s surprise : 


**Quren Sqrare, June 27. 

**My pear Brotner”—wrote the old lady— 
‘* When I think how many years we have both 
lived, and how many have passed since we last 
met, and how very few more we can expect to 
be together in the world, it occurs to me to write 
to you and ask you if it is not time to let past 
things be past, and to meet once more. ‘This is 
our mother’s birthday, and I have been thinking 
over old times and things. Are you thinking of 
coming to town? Will you give me great pleas- 
ure, and come and stay with me, with your wife 
and your grand-daughter? I hear Felicia’s mar- 
riage is to take place before very long; and she 
must be doubtless thinking about her trousseau. 
If she will come and purchase it in London I 
should like to contribute a hundred pounds to- 
ward it, in token of the good-will of an old maid- 
en aunt who has not quite forgotten her earlier 
days. She can expend it to the best advantage 


during her stay with me. I am thinking of go- 
ing abroad, so that I would only beg that I may 





soon have the pleasure of welcoming you in my 
house. With love to your wife, 
‘“* Your affectionate sister, 
**Mary Anne Martow.” 


“* Well,” said Mrs. Marlow, as she finished, 
“Ma Anne seems to be flourishing — going 
a ’ 


‘*T shall answer that letter,” said the Squire, 
in a determined voice. ‘‘You had better go, 
and take Fay with you.” 

“* Me!” cried Mrs. Marlow. ‘‘I am not go- 
ing to leave home, Robert. I am just making 
my jam. 

** Jam!” said the Squire; ‘‘who wants jam ? 

But I tell you what, Mary Anne seems disposed 
to be liberal, and I don’t see why we shouldn't 
get the benefit of our own as well as any body 
else. That house in Queen Square ought to have 
been mine at this minute.” 

‘*Nothing will induce me to set foot in it,” 
cried Mrs. Marlow, ‘‘after all that has passed. 
You can take Felicia yourself, Robert, if you 
choose to go.” 

‘*Go! Itis out of the question,” said old Mar- 
low. ‘*I must look after my crops. What 
should I do in London ?” said the Squire. 

But, as usual, the old fellow had his way in 
the end. He frowned and insisted, being de- 
termined not to lose that chance £100. 


#8 Harrmeron, June 29. 

““My pear Sister,—I thank you for your 
letter, inviting us to your house, and alluding to 
old times. Although I am unfortunately pre- 
vented from accepting your invitation, my wife 
and grand-daughter will avail themselves of your 
kindness, and Felicia. will be glad to do her shop- 
ping under your auspices, 

*‘Tt is many years, as you say, since we met, 
and we are both, doubtless, very much changed. 
** Believe me your affectionate brother, 

““R. Martow.” 


Felicia felt as if they were really going when 
she went into her grandmother’s room one morn- 
ing to find doors and cupboards wide open, and 
strange garments and relics piled on the floor, 
and on the bed, and on the window-sill, and 
Hannah Morton, the housekeeper, dragging in 
a great hair-trunk and a rope. The old lady 
was selecting from a curious store of wimples, 
and pockets, and mittens, and furbelows, and 
out of numbers of faded reticules and bags, the 
articles «: hich she thought necessary for her jour- 
ney. Felicia’s experience was small; but she 
asked her grandmother if she thought so many 
things would be wanted for a ten days’ excursion. 

‘* Who is this, grandmamma?” cried the girl, 
holding up a black plaster silhouette. 

** Put it down, child,” said Mrs. Marlow. 

She could not bear her treasures to be inspect- 
ed, Few old ladies like it. They store their 
keepsakes and mementoes away in drawers and 
dark cupboards—cupboards fifty years old, draw- 
ers a lifetime deep. 

And so even these slow, still, wall-inclosed 
days at Harpington came to an end at last. They 
ended as the old trap, with its leather straps and 
chains, drove up to the door with George, the 
gardener, on the box, and the drag swinging. 
The carriage was at the door; the sandwiches 
were cut; the old hair-box was corded. Felicia, 
who even now, within ten minutes of her going, 
expected that an earthquake would come to en- 
guilt London before she should see it, that her 
gravJfather would change his mind, or at least 
that the white horse would take to his heels and 
run away down hill, began at last to believe in 
their going. 

The thought of it all had been so delightful 
that the delight was almost an agony, as very 
vivid feelings must be. Felicia had been wide 
awake all night, starting and jumping in her lit- 
tle bed, and watching the dawn spread dull be- 
yond the trees (as it was spreading behind the 
chimney-pots in the dream-city to which she was 
going). Now she stood, with her little brown 
hat tied over her hair, watching the proceedings 
with incredulous eyes. The old gig, with its 
bony horse, was no miraculous apparition ; but 
miracles take homely shapes at times, and we 
don’t always recognize them when we see them. 
The gray hair-trunk was hoisted up by Hannah 
and George, the bags were brought down, and 
then Mrs. Marlow, walking brisk and decided, 
equipped for the journey, with strange loopings 
and pinnings, with a bag and a country bonnet, 
appeared arm in arm with her husband. The 
grandfather had sometimes driven off for a day 
or two, but the grandmother's departure was a 
much more seldom and special occurrence. So 
Felicia felt, and Mrs. Marlow, as she stood on the 
threshold, with her arm still in the old Squire's. 
It is affecting to see some leave-takings—out- 
stretched hands that have lost strength in each 
other’s service ; eyes meeting that have seen each 
other’s brightness fade. I don’t know if the end 
of love is a triumph or a requiem—the young 
man and woman are gone, but their two souls are 
there still in their changed garments; the throb 
of the full flooding current is over, but it has car- 
ried them on so far on their way. Here were 
two whose aims had not been very great, nor 
could you see in their faces the trace of past as- 
pirations and high endeavor. Two mean, worn 
faces looking at each other for the last time with 
faithful eyes.* 

‘** Good-by, Robert,” said Mrs. Marlow, wist- 
fully. ‘*' Take care of yourself. You will find 
the cellar key on the hook in my cupboard.” 

**Good-by, my dear. Give my love to Mary 
Anne,” says the Squire, signing to the man to 

* “Tous les hommes sont menteurs, inconstants, 
faux, bavards, hypocrites, orgueilleux ou laches, mé- 
—_— et sensuels; toutes les femmes sont perfi- 

les, artificieuses, vaniteuses; le monde n'est qu'un 


es nye nae de fange: mais 
1 y 4 au monde une chose sainte et sublime; c'est 
— de deux de ces étres si imparfaits et si afe 
reux....” 
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help his mistress up. When the old lady was | 
safe hoisted on the seat of the. little carriage, 
once more she put out her thin hand, and he 
took it in his. ‘‘There,” said he, ‘be off; 
don’t stay beyond your time.” 

*¢ You will have to come for me,” said Mrs. 
Marlow, smiling; and then Felicia jumped up, 
and they drove away. ‘Then the Squire tramped 
back into the house again. How dull and lone- 
ly it seemed all of a sudden! Empty rooms; 
silence. Why did he let them go? Confound 
Mary Anne and her money! It was all his own 
doing, and he loved his own way; but it was 
dismal all the same. What was this ?—his wife 
come back for something. For an instant he 
had fancied her in the room. Marlow pulled 
down the blind noisily, making his study still 
darker than it was before; then he pulled on his 
wide-awake, and trudged out through the stable- 

into the fields, where he staid till dinner- 
time, finding fault with the men for company’s 
sake. Mrs. Marlow had not yet left home in 
spirit, though she was driving away through the 
lanes, she was roaming through the house, and 
pondering on this plan and that for the Squire’s 
comfort. And Felicia was flying ahead of gigs 
and railways, through a sort of dream landscape, 
all living and indistinct, like one of Turner’s pic- 
tures. That was London—that dim, harmonious 
city ; and Jim was there; and that Captain Bax- 
ter—would he come and see them, she wondered? 
Perhaps they might meet one day suddenly ; and 
then her London heart, as she called it, began to 
throb. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue old house in Queen Square stood hospita- 
bly waiting for the travelers. An old butler came 
to the door; an old lady, looking something like 
the Squire in a bonnet, beamed down to meet 
them. ‘Two old four-post beds were prepared 
for Felicia and, her grandmother. There was 
some indescribable family likeness to Harpington 
in the quiet old house, with its potpourri pots, 
and Chinese junks, and faded carpets, and nar- 
row slit windows. But the welcome was warm- 
er; for Miss Marlow nodded, and brightened, 
and twinkled more often in five minutes than the 
Squire in his whole lifetime. 

**How do you do? Welcome, my dear! 
Well !”—taking both her hands—‘‘ are you very 
much in love? Pretty thing, isn’t she? Eliza, 
I wish you had brought my brother with you. 
Come up, come up. There; this is the drawing- 
room, and this is the balcony, with a nice little 
iron table for lovers to sit at. Now come up 
stairs. There is some one to dinner. Matthew, 
send my maid. We must make the bride look 
prettier still for dinner; mustn’t we, Jim?” 

Miss Marlow enjoyed nothing so much as a 
romance, for she had been in love many, many 
times herself. 

** And so you say Robert is not a bit changed 
since he was last here ?—why, that is a century 
agoat least. We are a good wearing family ; and 
as for Felicia, I hope she will look just as she 
does now for twenty years to come.” 

They all had some tea very sociably together. 
Miss Marlow poured it out, with her bonnet very 
much on one side. Mrs. Marlow, imagining it 
to be London fashion, immediately adopted the 
practice; as for Felicia—breathless, excited, with 
radiating gray eyes—she took in all that was 
about—the aunt, the old servants, the potpourri, 
the twin chairs, like those at Harpington, the 
fusty cushions and gilt tables, the winding West- 
minster streets outside, the Park, the distant 
roar of the town, the tops of statues and turrets, 
the Abbey, the Horse Guards—ah! the Prince 
of Wales actually in person riding down Bird- 
cage Walk. She went up stairs to dress for din- 
ner, and Mrs, Marlow came in with some ancient 
amethyst ornaments to deck her pretty bird. 
Felicia, who had been looking disconsolately in 
the glass at her pretty face and shining hair, was 
charmed, and instantly fastened the by-gone ele- 
gance round her slim white neck, and felt her- 
self beautiful as she tripped along the passage. 
But Mrs. Marlow herself was tired, and refused 
to come down. She felt very strongly that Mary 
Anne had no right to the house; and feeling 
aggrieved, she thought it best to show her dis- 
pleasure; and she was tired by her journey, and 
a little shy and strange, and her husband had 
been badly treated altogether, and she felt that 
the right thing to do was to stay in her room; 
and so Felicia left her grandmother reading a 
volume of sermons, and went and knocked at her 
aunt’s door to tell her this determination. Feli- 
cia lingered a little in the passage on the way. 
Miss Marlow popped her head, still in her bon- 
net, out of her bedroom. 

** Not coming! Dear me, what a pity! Ready? 
—that is right, my dear: make yourself pretty, 
for Captain Baxter is come.” 

* - « ™ * * 


A kind fate sometimes gives people what they 
wish for long, long before they have ventured 
even to expect it. Felicia had hoped to see Bax- 
ter once perhaps, or twice—meeting in a street 
just-before she left—and now, the very first even- 
ing of her arrival, she was told he was come; 
down stairs, actually in the house! Make your- 
self pretty! Her cheeks brightened up of their 
own accord, her lips began to smile, and such 
sweet, gay, childish happiness beamed from her 
gray eyes that Miss Marlow was obliged to come 
out of her room and embrace her again on the 
spot then and there. 

Felicia lingered a little as she went, and as she 
lingered it was with an odd feeling that she rec- 
ognized the twins of some of the old home things; 
and there, in a cabinet—could it be ?—another 
plate with two clasped hands, and another Sola 
written on the margin? No; the plate was 
there, but no clasped hands in the centre. Feli- 





cia came to the drawing-room door at last, hesi- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








tated, and went in very slowly. James had not 
come down. Felicia in her amethysts turned 
pale as Baxter, who was standing alone in the 
room, came up to greet the young lady. 

At a first ce Aurelius thought Felicia very 
much changed. She looked older, graver; per- 
haps the dusty damask and gorgeous canvas, 
carved picture-frames and gilt tables, were a less 
becoming back-ground than the ivy walls and 
periwinkles at Harpington. 

**T am so glad to see you again,” he said. 
‘*Tt is very kind of Miss Marlow to let me come 
and meet you.” 

As Aurelius finished this little speech he looked 
at her again. What had he been dreaming of? 
She was. prettier, far, far prettier than he re- 
membered her even. A sort of curious bright 
look, half conscious, half doubting, was in her 
eyes; she blushed and smiled. 

‘*T am so glad you have come. I was afraid 
I should only see you by chance,” said she. 

** We have not had a talk since that last time 
we parted,” said Aurelius, stupidly. ‘“‘ Little 
Lucy treasured up her flowers.” 

** And you believed me?” Felicia cried, earn- 
estly, flushing as she spoke. 

**T never doubted you,” said Aurelius; and 
he believed he was speaking the truth. Beauty 
is the most positive of all convictions. 

The others presently came into the room, Miss 
Marlow resplendent and ushered in by gongs. 

‘* James, take your bride in to dinner,” she 
cried, with a nod and an intelligent look at Bax- 
ter, who turned rather black, as was his way, 
and stiffly offered his arm to the old lady. The 
Captain was a favorite with Miss Marlow, who 
liked good looks, and had not yet got over an 
early leaning toward the army. She had asked 
him first at James’s suggestion, and now counted 
on him as an agreeable escort on the many occa- 
sions she had already devised for taking herself 
and Felicia to see sights, people, toilettes. There 
were no end to the things Miss Marlow wanted 
to take Felicia to see. 

Mrs. Marlow let her sister-in-law go her own 
way. She was strange, lonely, and home-sick, 
and sat dismally alone in the corner of the draw- 
ing-room; but she, in her way, was touched by 
Felicia’s delight, and sometimes wondered if she 
had always done enough for the happiness of the 
two children she had reared. Felicia and her 
betrothed behaved exactly as usual. He tried 
to find a proof of her affection in the hours she 
spent among ribbons, and her gauzes, and her 
trousseau. She chattered, asked questions, ruled 
with an iron rod her kind and patient little lover, 
and then rewarded him by one word of happi- 
ness. If she was happy it was all he asked. As 
for James, he was no more romantic than when 
she had last seen him. She wounded him one 
day by saying before Baxter, ‘You don’t look 
at all like a husband, Jim; you are much more 
like an uncle.” ‘This was the first time Felicia 
had ever talked about their approaching mar- 
riage. She never would face it. In vain Jim 
spoke of the future, and tried to find out what 
was inher mind. She shifted, parried, doubled, 
and finally would run away altegether; but she 
was too happy in the present to face the future, 
and all Felicia’s present, like dissolving views, 
had opened and revealed delights more endless 
even than any she had imagined for herself. 
Many people seeing her sitting in the Park one 
morning between Jim and Captain Baxter looked 
a second time and smiled at the dazzling young 
creature talking and brightening. ‘There was a 
great flower-bed of red rhododendrons just be- 
hind her chair. She had put on one of her 
pretty new trousseau dresses ; she was gay, glad, 
happy, beyond any happiness she had ever con- 
ceived before. As for her approaching marriage, 
I do not honestly believe she had ever given it a 
single thought; all she knew was that she was 
sitting there with Jim to take care of her, and 
to wait as long as ever she liked, with Baxter— 
who was kind now, and who no longer thought 
her heartless—with a sight so glittering and 
cheerful that that alone would have been enough 
for her. ‘The horses went by with their beauti- 
ful shining necks and smooth clean-cut limbs ; 
the amazons passed and laughed and talked as 
they went ; the young men, magnificent and self- 
conscious, were squaring their elbows and swoop- 
ing by on their big horses; the grand dresses 
and ladies went on rustling along the foot-path ; 
the pleasant green Park spread and gleamed a 
sort of song of talk, and footsteps and sunshine 
were in the air. High overhead the little pink- 
ish-gray London clouds were sailing across the 
blue sky, and the long lines of white houses, 
with their windows, were twinkling with light: 
and yet nothing is quite perfect. Why did Au- 
relius ask her just then when the marriage was 
to take place? ; 

** Marriage!” said Felicia; ‘‘ what marriage ? 
Ours do you mean? Qh, any time.” 

“*My grandfather talks of August,” said 
James, gravely. 

** August! when is August?” said Felicia, 
looking a little strangely. For the first time a 
swift quick pang of certainty seemed to come 
over her. It was like nothing that she had ever 
felt before—quicker, swifter, nearer. But she 
was brave, young, and confident ; she wanted to 
be happy, and so in a moment her dancing gray 
eyes were raised to Baxter's. 

**You must never talk about our wedding 
again,” she said; ‘‘ we don’t like it. We mean 
to bé happy while we can, without troubling our- 
selves about the future; don’t we, Jim ?” 

**T hope we shall be happy any way, dear,” 
said Jim, gravely. 

Aurelius looked from one to the other, and 
thought this was the strangest love-making he 
had ever witnessed. The next time he came he 
brought a little parcel in his hand, which he 
asked her, in an ashamed sort of voice, to accept 
as a token of sympathy on an occasion he was 
not permitted to name. Felicia had heard of 





weddiag -p.esents, but had not thought they 
would come to her. She screamed with delight, 
seeing a beautiful little gold-glittering ring for 
her arm, from which a crystal locket was hang- 
ing. 

Son, how pretty!” she cried. ‘Is it for me 
—really for me? Oh, thank you. Look, Jim; 
look, grandmamma.” 

Mrs. Marlow dooked, and dryly said it must 
have cost a good deal of money. As for Felicia, 
she was radiant. The loan of her grandmother's 
amethysts had charmed her; how much more 
this lovely thing, glittering, twinkling, her very 
own. It was a link, poor little soul, in her fu- 
ture destiny. 

* * * “~ as *« 

Days went on, and the time was drawing near 
for their return. Felicia’s pretty gowns were 
bought, and Miss Marlow’s hundred pounds ex- 
pended. The old Squire wrote to his wife bid- 
ding her come home and bring the girl. Our 
poor little Proserpine, whose creed it was to live 
in the present, and to pick the flowers, and not 
to trouble herself with what-she did not see, 
woke one day to find that the present was near- 
ly over, and the-past was beginning again. The 
past !—was she to go back to it, to leave life and 
light for that tomb in which she had been bred, 
to see Aurelius no more, London no more, liv- 
ing men and women no more; live with only 
sheep, only silence, only shadows, and the drone 
of insects to fill up the rest of her life; only 
Jim, Jim whose every thought and word and look 
she knew by heart? Oh, it was intolerable; it 
was a shame. It shouldn't be. She wouldn't 
go, said Felicia to herself. She would stay 
on with her aunt. She would ask her. She 
would not go. She began walking up and down 
her little bedroom, like a young tigress pacing 
her narrow cage. Her grandmother looked in, 
hearing -a hasty rush of footsteps, and Felicia 
stopped short in her walk. 

**Is any thing the matter?” said Mrs. Mar- 
low. 

‘Nothing, grandmamma,” said Felicia. And 
then, when the door was shut again, once more 
she began her fierce gymnastics. A few minutes 
before James had said, ‘‘ We must come again 
when we are married, Felicia, and see all the 
sights we leave unseen now.” % 

‘¢ There is plenty of time,” says Felicia. 

** Three days,” says James. 

*“*Three cays!” cries the girl; ‘‘ but I don’t 
mean to go—I don’t want to go—I shall stay, 
James, do you hear? Aunt Mary Anne will ask 
me. How unkind you are!” 

**T am afraid Aunt Mary Anne is packing up 
to go too,” said poor stupid James. ‘‘ Dear, 
some day when I have the right to bring you, 
you shall come for as long as you like.” 

**Some day! I want it now!” cries Felicia. 
**T haven't seen the wax-works or the lions. I 
—I will stay!” she flashed at him in a passion. 
And then, as usual, she ran away, realizing that 
she was talking nonsense, that she was power- 
less, that she was only a girl, and that here was 
happiness, delight, interest, a world where ev- 
ery hour meant its own special delight, meant 
a friend ; and friendship was more than love, 
thought Felicia, a thousand times, and she might 
not taste it. ‘To be her own self, that was what 
Felicia longed for. Here in London life seemed 
made for her; there at Harpington it seemed to 
her, looking back, that she was-like one of the 
periwinkles growing round the garden-gate. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Baxter was, as I have said, a widower; he 
looked back to his early married life now from 
the heights of thirty-five. Life was not to him 
the wonderful strange new thing it seemed to 
Felicia, coming from her periwinkle haunts, from 
the still lichen-grown walls of bricks which so 
effectually keep out many spiritual things, and 
within which all her existence had been inclosed. 
When Baxter found himself gratefully accepting 
Miss Marlow’s invitations to dinner, coming day 
after day to the old dark house, patiently waiting 
among the needle-work, chairs, and cushions in 
the gorgeous drawing-room, planning one scheme 
and another to give pleasure to little Felicia, who 
was so happy and in such delight at his coming 
—when he found himself thinking of her con- 
stantly, and living perpetually in her company, 
he said to himself—for he was a loyal gentleman 
—that this must not be. It was a pity, but it 
must not be. He had respected his wife, but 
she had never charmed him. People generally 
destined him for her cousin, Miss Flower; but 
now he began to tell himself that this was im- 
possible. There had been one real story in his 
life, of which people knew nothing, which was 
told now, and to which (for it was there written 
and finished) there were no new chapters to add, 
for the dictating spirit was gone forever, As for 
Emily Flower, she and Aurelius understood each 
other very well: they were sincere friends, no- 
thing more, and they let people talk as they per- 
haps talked of others in turn, without caring or 
knowing very much of concerns that were not 
their own. 

If Felicia had not been going back so soon, 
and her fate decided, and if James himself had 
not asked him again and again to come home, to 
join them in one excursion and another, Baxter 
might have kept to his good resolves, and avoid- 
ed the bright, sweet young sylph who had beguiled 
him. But it was for such a little while; surely 
there was no harm in it, he told himself. She 
would not guess his secret, poor little thing— 
sacrificed to the old people’s convenience and cu- 
pidity. Suddenly, thinking of it all, of Felicia’s 
unconsciousness, a sort of indignation seized the 
young man at the thought of this marriage. Some 
one should save her.; some one should hold her 
back—say a warning word before it was too late. 
He would interfere; he would go to Mrs. Mar- 
low and protest. But then came a thought of 
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Jim—generous, gentle, unselfish, full of heart 
and affection, worth a dozen of Felicia, thought 
Baxter, who was not blind to her faults—only he 
loved her all the same, and Jim loved her, and 
Felicia was indifferent ; and that was the cruel 
part of the bargain. She was indifferent. She 
did not know, poor child, what life might be. 

Who are we, to judge for others? In after-days 
Baxter remembered his indignation, remembered 
it in shame and in remorse. It was too late then 
to change the past; but not too late to regret it. 

Felicia cried herself to sleep that night, and 
again Mrs. Marlow, feeling disturbance, came 
into the child's room, and stood by the great 
four-post bed, where the little creature was writh- 
ing and starting. 

** Fay, my dear,” said the old lady, ‘‘ you for- 
get yourself. Wake up. What is it?” 

Felicia woke up, with her great sleepy eyes 
full of tears, stared about her vaguely, and then 
fell asleep again, as girls do. 

I think, if she had spoken then, the old lady 
would have helped her; but she slept quietly, 
and Mrs. Marlow, who had been frightened, left 
her. Felicia was so little used to talk to her 
grandmother that she did not know how to do 
it. She would as soon have thought of telling 
the marble wash-stand that she was unhappy. 

But, nevertheless, Jim had spoken, and Feli- 
cia’s looks had implored, and Mrs. Marlow, with 
heroic self-sacrifice, had written to ask for leave 
to stay another week. Felicia, hearing the great 
news, never for an instant doubted that all was 
right, and once more she embarked in her golden 
seas of contentment. 

There was a little expedition she looked for- 
ward to with some excitement. It should be 
the last, Baxter had mentally decided. ‘There 
was to be a river, a row, a tea-making in the 
woods. Little Lucy and her cousin, Miss Flow- 
er, were to come to it, and James, and Fay, and 
Miss Marlow, who was always ready to enjoy her- 
self. 

Mrs. Marlow cried off, according to her wont. 
Felicia came down early that morning to break- 
fast, and flung open a window to let in a fresh 
gust of early London soot. Some distant cries 
reached her ears. A morning.sight of busy Park 
and passing people spread before her. Some far- 
away bells were ringing. All was wide, bright, 
and misty. She tried to realize her own happi- 
ness for a minute, but couldn’t. A whole day’s 
pleasuring—a whole week’s respite. Her grand- 
mother had written, and all was well. Another 
week! Another week was another lifetime ; 
and she need not trouble herself about what 
would come after. 

**Oh, Jim, I am so happy!” she said, going up 
to him, brightening as he came into the room. 

And then came post, tea-urns, old ladies, and 
funny old mahogany tea-caddies ; and then came 
once more, swift, and sharp, and overwhelming, 
a pang of disappointment moré cruel than any 
that had ggne before. 

**T have heard from your grandfather,” said 
Mrs. Marlow, quite cheerfully (as if it did not 
seem a matter of life and death to poor Fay), 
‘and he says, my dear, that we have been away 
quite long enough, and that we must start to- 
morrow, as we first arranged.” 

‘* To-morrow!” gasped the girl, in a strange, 
numb horror. 

“**] suppose you have bought your finery, and 
I hope James has bought a gold ring,’ he says” 
(reading). ‘‘ ‘There is nothing to wait for now, 
and the wedding may as well take place on your 
return. Their bans shall be put up next Sunday, 
and there need be no more talk about the matter. 
As for Parsons, the way he has behaved about 
that horse was only what might have been ex- 
pected. I shall have him up at the assizes, and 
let the county see that I am not the man to be 
Affectionate remembrances to Mary 
7” So read the old lady. : 

Felicia heard no more; she listened, turning 
white and red over her tea-cup; she looked up 
once imploringly at James, and met a shy ador- 
ing glance that made her hate him. Mrs. Mar- 
low nodded relief. Miss Marlow was beaming 
and kissing her hand; the old butler, who had 
come in with some boiling water, seemed to guess 
what was passing, and he too smiled. And Fe- 
licia, cold, pale, furious, in a strange, desperate 
state of mind—desperate and yet determined, 
and sure even in her despair of some secret help 
somewhere—she did not tell herself whence it 
was tocome. She could bear it no longer, and 
jumping up, white as a ghost, she ran out of the 
room. 

Felicia never forgot that day, in its strange 
jumble of happiness and misery. Baxter was 
right when he called her cold-hearted. She no 
more cared for Jim, no more thought of his pos- 
sible pain, than she thought of the feelings of the 
footman who opened the door or the stoker who 
drove the engine. 

The sun shone, the engine was whistling; Au- 
relius, holding little Lucy by the hand, and ac- 
companied by a smiling young lady in a hat and 
long blue veil, met them at the station. Jim, 
still unconscious of his companion’s silence and 
preoccupation, pulled her arm through his and 
carried her along the long line of carriages, leav- 
ing his aunt to Aurelius’s care. All the way Jim 
had talked and asked questions in his unusual 
elation; every word he said worried and jarred 
upon the girl. Now, in his happiness, he went 
on talking and chirping, but Felicia was in a 
cloud, and did not listen ; sometimes waking up, 
she thought of appealing to him then and there, 
in the carriage, with all the others to take her 
part, and of imploring him to help her—to what? 
to escape from him. Sometimes she felt that her 


one chance would be to run away, and never be 
heard of again; sometimes, with a start, she 
asked herself what was this new terrible thing 
hanging over her—this close-at-hand horrible 
fate—made for her, such as no one before had 
ever experienced. Then, for some minutes, as 
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was her nature, she put it all away, and began 
to play at cat’s-cradle with little Lucy Baxter, 
who was sitting beside her. 

They reached Henley at last, scudding through 
broad sunny meadows, with a sight of blue sum- 
mer woods, and of the hills overhanging the flood- 
ing river; they lunched at the old red brick house, 
with the great lilac wistarias hanging and flower- 
ing, and then they took a boat and rowed against 
the stream to Wargrave. Sliding, gliding along, 
against the rush of the clear water, past the swirls 
of the wavelets, and the rat-holes, and the pools ; 
among the red reeds and white flowers, along 
damp, sweet_ banks of tangle and grass. It 
soothed and quieted poor Felicia’s fever; by 
degrees a feeling came to her of a whole world 
passing away in remorseless motion, and of a 
fate against which it was vain to struggle. This 
was life and fate to be traveling along between 
green banks, with summer sights and flying birds, 
and woods and wreathing green things all about, 
while the stream of life and feeling flowed away 
quick in a contrary direction, with a rapid rush, 
carrying the sticks and leaves and mementoes 
and passing lights along with it. And so at last 
she was soothed and calmed a little as the boat 
swung on. Perhaps there is happiness even in 

reling against one’s fate, thought poor Fe- 
n, despairing. The happiest person in that 
boat-load was little Lucy, who had not yet 
reached her life, and next to her the old lady, 
who was well-nigh over it, who sat talking and 
chirping to Miss Flower. James was silent, for 


he had at last discovered Felicia’s abstraction, 
and he had seen that she did not hear him when 
he spoke to her. But when Aurelius once made 
a little joke Felicia brightened up again, and 
suddenly seemed to throw off the cloud which 
oppressed her. 

As the boats touched the shore they saw a fire 
burning in the little wood ; the smoke was rising 
blue and curling, and the flames‘sparkling among 
the sticks. All the summer-green slopes of the 
wood were bright with leaves, twigs, buds, fra- 
grant points; faint showers of light, and blossom, 
and perfume seemed falling upon the branches ; it 
may have been the effect of the sunbeams shining 
on the woods lighting the waters. The lodge- 
keeper’s wife had lighted the fire, which smoked 
and sparkled, and Emily Flower made tea, Au- 
relius laughed and shook his head when she of- 
fered him some; tea was not much in his line, 
he said ; nor was Felicia yet of an age much giv- 
en to tea-drinking ; that is a consolation which 
is reserved for her elders, who are more in need 
of such mild stimulation; but she stirred her cup, 
and set it down upon the grass, and waved away 
the flies with the stem of a wild rose that James 
had picked for her. 

Every now and then Felicia stole a glance at 
Miss Flower. She could not understand that 
demure young lady, who looked so little, spoke 
so rarely, She seemed so unlike any of Felicia’s 
experiences (experiences, by-the-way, which were 
chiefly confined to herself, for she had never had 
a companion) that Felicia could not understand 
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her. Emily Flower, however, understood Fe- 
licia very well, and the two did not somehow 
seem to amalgamate. Felicia wished that she 
could be sure Miss Flower and Aurelius were 
nothing to each other, She looked from one to 
the other more than once. 

**Are you still happy, Felicia?” said Jim, 
sadly, coming up to her as she stood there way- 
ing her rose-branch. 

** Happy ?” said Felicia. 
able.” 

‘* What makes you miserable ?” James asked. 

For a moment she had a mind to tell him; 
then her courage failed. 

**T can’t go back,” she cried, evading the 
truth, with a sudden impetuous burst- of emo- 
tion. ‘‘Oh, Jim, if you loved me you would 
help me; but you don't, and I hate you!” © Then 
a minute after she was suddenly sorry for him 
for the first time that day, and as he stood si- 
lent and hurt she put her hand on his arm. 
**You know I don’t hate you, Jim,” she said, 
piteously, . ‘‘ How silly you are to mind.” And 
she dashed the rose-branch across her face to 
wipe away her tears. 

Nobody noticed this little scene, except per- 
haps Aurelius, who had been standing near, and 
who walked away with little Lucy and began 
pulling down ivy-wreaths for the child. 

I don’t know how he knew, but at that minute 
Jim, in his turn looking from one to the other, 
seemed to understand it all. He left Felicia for 
a minute, and then came back, wistfully. 


**No; I am miser- 


LOVE’S LAST GIFT, 
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**Could. you trust me, Felicia?” he said, in 
an odd, doubtful voice. 

But poor Fay had not even trust to give him 
as yet. She did not understand, and stared 
with beautiful listless gray eyes. ‘Then she 
went and flung herself down by the fire, and 
watched the flame crackling and drifting among 
the glowing twigs, and listened to her aunt talk- 
ing on and on to Miss Flower, and to the sound 
of the river running by the bank, and washing 
against the leaves and the grasses...... 


LOVE’S LAST GIFT. 


‘iT accompanying illustration represents the 

beautiful German custom of strewing the 
corpse with flowers before it is borne to its last 
resting-place. The children streaming from the 
porch of the quaint old village church, with lov- 
ing hands are lavishing their last tributes on the 
cold, still form of their little playmate, so soon 
to be hidden forever from their sight, ‘The orig- 
inal. of this charming picture is the work of 
Tobias Rosenthal, a Californian artist of German 
extraction, whose parents quitted their country 
in consequence of the revolution of 1848, and 
who, after trying his fortunes at gold-digging, 

| turned to art, for which from childhood he had 
shown a decided vocation, and repaired to. Mu- 
nich, where this picture procured him recognition 
as an artist. The picture itself is now in the 
American home of Mr. Rosenthal: 
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LEFT IN CHARGE. 


T is now near twelve o'clock, says the time- 
piece in this picture, and it appears to be nec- 
essary for the pretty mistress of this humble in- 
terior to go for water to the neighboring well. 
Dinner must be cooked in the cottage as in the 
palace, and few culinary operations are, we be- 
lieve, to be performed without water. The hus- 


band and father will not long hence be home, | 
hungry and tired ; and under such circumstances | 


even the best-tempered among us are apt to be 
cross and to scold—at least, so our wives 

So water must be got. But what is to be done 
with ‘‘ baby?” It would be a shame—would it 


not, fair reader ?—to disturb the dear little in- | 
And 


nocent from its sleep in its cozy little cot. 
if mamma took it with her it would probably cry 


| treasure of the 
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at having its nap disturbed, and remain fretful 
till papa came home, which would of course be 


a greater calamity than to incur his displeasure | 


by retarding his dinner. 
be the first-born, there is no elder brother or sis- 
ter to take care of it during the mother’s short 
absence. Nor does a nursery-maid, or even, as 
we suspect, a perambulator, form part of this es- 
tablishment. 


Yet, as it appears to | 
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MUSSULMAN CREDULITY. 


F one Eastern city, in which I lived for some 
time, the Turks told me that at the creation 
of the world Allah provided three sackfuls or bags 
of lies, and that he appropriated two of the three 


| to that particular place, and one to all the rest 


What remains, then, but leave | 
the canine friend of the family, and its only re- | 


tainer, ‘‘in charge” of that chief and priceless | 


house?. He is of a faithful 
breed, and sagacious as faithful.. He would, per- 
haps, like to scamper off for an airing with his 
mistress, but one word of admonition from her 
will be well understood and obeyed. He will 
guard his future playmate, if need be, to the 
death. 


of the world. I had strong reason to believe this 
legend. What the Mussulmans want in inventive 
power they make up for in capacity of belie 


Numerous as are the cities on the surface, more | 


numerous still (according to them) are the cities 
beneath. The precise situation of most of these 


| isunknown. But though the underground people 


| 


are hidden, their treasures are sometimes found. 
Treasure-finding is a recognized way of attain- 
ing to fortune. Just as every poor family in 
England thinks an unknown uncle may bring 


| countries had the peculiarity of bury 


them sudden wealth from India, so the native, 
nay, the European resident, in Turkey, never 
knows but in his very garden the tent of some 
Lydian king may give way to the mattock, and 
deliver up its wealth of gold and jewels. Silver 
is seldom expected, for it is better to have gold 
and jewels. According to received notions, but 
unrecorded by history, the old kings of these 
ing with 
them immense masses of treasure upon jars 
of gold. Why they did it reason saith not; but 
who knows who may have the luck to find the 
store ? 
Treasure adventures are not of the past only. 
I have been asked to join in more than one. It 
is always necessary to begin by buy ing the piece 
of ground in which the treasure is. I have lost 
more than one certain fortune by neglecting this 
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ae i step. One chance I lost was very 
cuba e lucky discoverer had made a mid- 
night venture on the ground, had opened a jar, 
and had handled costly jewels. Fearful of being 
discovered he put them back again, and came 
post-haste to me next morning for fifty pounds 
as an installment on the land, and to get the 
jewels out. He did not get the fifty pounds 
from me, nor, I fear, from any one else; for he 
died some years afterward without bequeathing 
gold, silver, or diamonds to his heirs, The se- 
cret died with him, 

One is not limited to gold. Luck may turn 
up in other ways. Statues are very good; for 
a small investment you may come upon a find 
like a Ballarat nugget; a thousand or two thou- 
sand pounds being a small sum for an English 
lord to pay for a statue. In my time the finds 
have been few and of limited value, though frag- 
ments are being constantly turned up. One 
man told me he had found, in a villa in the im- 
terior, twelve statues as good as the Apollo Bel- 
videre, and he offered me a half share of the find 
on payment of a few hundred pounds down. If 
any statues were found I believe they were gar- 
den images. A Turkish proprietor told me I 
might dig for statues or bass-reliefs on many parts 
of his property; and I believe him, for he was 
owner of the site of a city as large as Bristol or 
Norwich. It was, however, an inconvenient spot 
to transport heavy marbles from; and when it 
was not covered with the winter floods it was 
poisonous with malaria. Such are the draw- 

acks where there are real chances! 








HOW TO MEASURE HOSE. 


WENT into a shop the other day to buy what 
the drapers call ‘gents’ hose.” A smiling 
young lady was behind the counter; and when 
I had bey an appeal to her to show me some 
socks, I was somewhat doubtful what course of 
action I ought to pursue in order to demonstrate 
to her the length of my foot. As I am not a 
burlesque writer, it was clear that I could not 
lay my boot on the counter and say “‘ with all 
my sole ;” nor could I paraphrase Dibdin’s Jack 
‘Tar, when he spoke of the dancer who ‘‘so daint- 
ily handled her feet.” The little woman, howev- 
er, speedily removed my first perplexity, though 
only to plunge me into another. ‘‘ Will you,” 
said she, *‘ please to double up your fist and lay 
it on the counter?” I replied that I did not 
want gloves, but socks. ‘* And I want to take 
your measure,” she said. ‘‘ But,” I urged, ‘‘it 
is the measure of my foot that you require.” 
** Yes,” she replied, ‘‘and I can get it equally 
as well from your hand. Once round your 
clenched fist, at the knuckles, is the length of 
your foot.” And she took the measure of my 
fist, and I took the socks on the faith of the 
's representation; and, in due course, I 
found that she was quite right, and had fitted 
me to a nicety. 








IDLE WOMEN. 


N idle man means simply ruin to his family; 
and an idle woman is as bad in her way, 
though her way is somewhat different. You can 
not cross the threshold of the house which an 
idle woman is supposed to keep, without seeing 
for yourself what manner of headship it is that 
she bestows. If even the servants are well 
trained, and have that pride in their work whick 
accompanies proficiency, there is yet visible that 
vague, indefinite looseness, that ness and 
want of completeness, invariable to the house 
where the mistress takes no active interest in 
the nice conduct of things. And if the servants 
are not well trained, then the looseness i, by no 
means vague, and the raggedness and want of 
completeness are very evident indeed, There is 
always a look of poverty and squalor about such 
a house. However-costly the furniture or dec- 
ocrations may have been in the beginning, there 
soon comes upon them the dust and mildew of 
neglect. Bits are chipped off here, and rents 
are left there, while shifts are made every where ; 
pins do the office of needle and thread or of 
nails, as may happen—for pins are the idle wo- 
man’s universal tools for all manner of work ; 
and indeed she has made a step in advance of 
her tribe if she is so diligent and careful as to 
use pins at all! For the most part, she leaves 
the tattered edges of every thing fully displayed ; 
and, if remonstrated with, has been heard to de- 
fend her indolence on the score of honesty, and 
to apply the principle of a “‘ fault confessed” to 
broken glass, and linen with the daylight show- 
ing through tke holes, 

Very often a woman of this kind is what is 
called exceedingly “‘ intellectual ;” fond of read- 
ing, and generally understanding what she reads ; 
a good conyersationalist, and by no means unable 
to reason. All of which makes her offenses 
against the practical beauty of life so much the 
more heinous. If she was stupid—half idiotic, 
say—she might be forgiven; but for a clever 
woman with brains to persistently make her 
powers of no avail in the line of her difties, there 
is no forgiveness possible! And some women 
haye not even the questionable excuse of misap- 
plication of powers. There are some who are 
just simply and hopelessly idle; dreamy, pur- 

ess, indolent creatures, who may perhaps 
ounge through a novel now and then, or drawl 
over a piece of fancy work, but who never do 
any thing of more value than this. As girls 
they are utterly disappointing. No sooner do 
they leave school than they abandon all the ob- 
jects for which they were sent there. They 
never practice; they never draw; as for any 
thing like serious study—reading with a definite 
purpose, or for the sake of acquiring knowledge 
—you might as well expect them to ask for the 
command of a fleet! School time was a time 
wherein they had to learn lessons. This was its 


intention, its raison d'étre; but there was no 
meaning in this learning of lessons that they 
should be continued at home, and they drop the 
whole list so soon as they are not forced to re- 
tain it. Nothing is more grievous to parents 
than this kind indolence. They have put 
themselves to great expense probably, that their 
girls should have the advantages of a good edu- 
cation, but as soon as they might enjoy the fruits 
thereof, the young ladies turn idlers; and, for 
all the good to be had from it, the money ex- 
pended on teaching them might as well have 
been buried in the sea. Some idlers excuse 
themselves by saying that they have nothing to 
do. But surely there could not well be a weak- 
er excuse! Nothing to do with all the vice, and 
want, and misery lying at our doors? Nothing 
to do, while there are the sick who need nursing, 
sorrowful hearts which yearn for comfort, strick- 
en consciences to be relieved, want to be made 
into plenty, ignorance to be lifted into knowl- 
edge? ‘There is work indeed for all hands and 
hearts to do both in town and country, where 
there is wealth to work with, or want of it to 
make shift without ! 








FERN DEVILRY. 


ERN-SEED, found on the back of the ma- 

tured leaf, has always been supposed to pos- 
sess remarkable qualities for divination; but to 
insure its efficacy it must have been gathered on 
the Eve of St. John the Baptist, which my read- 
ers do not need to be told is Midsummer Eve, 
with peculiar ceremonies and observances. All 
these attended to, fern-seed is said to possess the 
wonderful magic power of rendering its holder 
invisible; and having the talismanic property of 
bringing lovers into the presence and the arms 
of their mistresses; and the other diabolical pow- 
er of yo ag their graves the spirits of de- 

rien 


I have known the ‘‘ seed” gathered with much 
patient ceremony. The person intending to gath- 
er it fasts during the evening of Midsummer Eve, 
and then shortly before midnight proceeds noise- 
lessly and even stealthily to the plant, kneels 
down before it, places a vessel or piece of clean 
white paper beneath its leaves, and then waits 
patiently for the seed to discharge itself and fall 
into the receptacle of its own accord, and with- 
out shaking the plant, except it may be with a 
hazel wand. Whateyer seed has fallen is then 
carried home silently. Arrived at home, the 
doors are set wide open, not a word is spoken, 
the table is, in solemn silence, spread with a 
clean cloth on which some of the fern-seed is 
sprinkled, and bread, cheese, and ‘‘ best beer” 

laced. 


This done, the expectant maidens sit down as 
if to eat, but not a morsel of food is touched or 
word spoken. After a time the young men who 
are destined to be the husbands of the girls are 
supposed—in spirit—to enter the house, walk to 
the table, each one to take up a glass, aad loy- 
ingly bow to his ‘‘intended.” Having thus si- 
lently drank, they are expected to pass out by 
pera So door from that by which they entered ; 
and the charm being thus ended the young wo- 
men take up, each one, the glass which *‘ her 
young man” had drank out of, and empty them 
ata draught. They then immediately retire to 
bed, placing the remainder of the fern-seed un- 
der their pillows ‘‘ to dream on.” 

Another mode, still practiced, is equally cu- 
rious. ‘The fern-seed having been gathered as 
described, a clean cloth is spread on a table in 
the centre of the room. On this is sprinkled 
some of the seed, with an open penknife placed 
upon it. The maidens then each hang a clean 
under garment on a chair before the fire and re- 
tire to rest in silence, taking, as before, some of 
the seed to place under their pillows. If any of 
the maidens are destined to be married ‘‘ before 
the year is out,” her lover is supposed to enter 
the room, take up the knife, cut a hole in the 
linen as it hangs up, and then pass out again. I 
need not say how anxiously the maidens rush 
down stairs early in the morning to see whether 
their clothes are ‘‘ cut” or not—the smallest tear 
being anxiously construed into a ‘‘ sure sign.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. A. R. any Mavxz.—Your inquiries shall be an- 
swered as soon as we can find space for them. 

F.—If you insist upon altering your light silk with 
court train, make of it a short dancing dress trimmed 
with flounces. A mantle of Swiss muslin, or a white 
organdy shaw] looped high on the shoulders, will con- 
vert it into a street suit for summer weather. Trim 
your black cloth with bias bands of the same, piped 
with blue or green braid. 

Fiir.—High-colored worsteds are $3 75 a pound; 
black, white, brown, gray, and other quiet colors are 
$3. You will require the best double zephyr for mak- 
ing an afghan. We can not commend one establish- 
ment above another. 

An Arrentive Reaprr.—Make a street suit like 
sample, with sailor jacket and ruffied skirt. An- 
other street suit of dark maroon empress cloth, to 
change with this, will suffice for a school-girl next 
winter, For the school-room get a serviceable dress 
of glossy black alpaca, and another of dark High- 
land plaid. You will not require many dresses. An 
abundance of linen collars and cuffs, also cravat bows, 
a wide black ribbon sash, and some fancy aprons of 
white muslin and of black silk, will vary your toilette. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 32 for informa- 
tion about skirts and other lingerie. 

Inenz. —A corn-colored satin for a tall brunette 
would look well made with a short skirt and reac- 
tionary train belted on. High corsage with square 
neck, Maria Theresa sleeves. Trim with quillings 
of white satin covered with illusion. Pearls will look 
best for a bride with this dress. Ornaments of rose- 
colored coral—not of the palest shade—will also be in 
fine taste. 

Bessrr Honxyevoxitx.—As you can have but one 
satin in your troussean, let that be your white wed- 
, ding dress, selecting for a dinner dress a pale blue 








gros grain trimmed with ruches of crape and Valen- 
ciennes lace. In Paris elegant simplicity is the fash- 
ion for wedding thus: Rich 
white satin with illusion frills without lace, and or- 
ange flowers for the only ornaments. High corsage 
for church weddings, and long train. Make your 
blue silk with a short petticoat and separate train 
belted on. Trim the petticoat up the front with Va- 
lenciennes and pleated crape ruches en tablier. The 
most elegant dresses at the President's ball at Long 
Branch were made in this way. In a crowd the train 
is carried on the left arm, Wear a coiffure of tea- 
roses with this dress. 

H. B. A.—Tea sets of French china, slightly imper- 
fect, can be bought for $7. They consist of tea-pot, 
sugar-bowl, cream-pitcher, a dozen each of cups, sau- 
cers, and plates, with other plates to make up forty- 
four pieces, 

J.C. J.—Of your twelve yards of brown goods make 
a short dress with single skirt, trimmed with an eight- 
inch bias ruffle, edged with brown braid. A sailor 
jacket and sash will complete the suit. Of your fif- 
teen yards of checked blue poplin make two skirts 
= a belted basque, trimmed with blue quilled rib- 

2. 

Muti anp Cora.—Braid your back hair in thick 
‘three plaits,” crossing them backward and forward, 
and tie with ribbon, Comb it back from the forehead 
in loose waves. 

A Sunscriser.—Colored napkins are only used with 
fruits. White napkins are placed upon the table when 
the cloth is laid, and are used for all the courses until 
the dessert of fruits is brought on, when colored doi- 
lies are furnished with the fruit plates. There is no 
necessity for a napkin in a silver cake-basket, but 
many prefer to place one there. It is merely a mat- 
ter of fancy. 

Anxious Inquirer.—Make your lawn dress with a 
blouse waist and sabot sleeves, trimmed with a double 
ruffle at the wrists and neck. Short gored skirt with 
gored front width, a narrow gore each side, and three 
full breadths. Trim with one wide ruffle or three nar- 
row ones, 4 

Grrtrrupe D.—A traveling dress in which to be 
married should be of gray poplin, or pongee, or silk, 
made with short belted basque and gored skirt, trim- 
med with flounces edged with satin piping. For a 
dress to be worn in the street, and also to receive 
your friends in at a hotel, the reactionary suit is just 
what you want. Get either blue or maroon silk for 
this. Make with short skirt and mantle. Trim the 
front width to the belt with ruffles, allowing the low- 
est one to go around the skirt. Then make a sepa- 
rate train attached to the belt at the first seams of the 
under-skirt, disclosing the front trimming. A similar 
ruffle also surrounds the train. The mantle is left off 
in the house, and the train ie worn. 


Cora D.—As upper skirts and rnffles are not be- 


coming to you, make your gray poplin with a single 
skirt, short peplum, and sash. Scallop the edges of 
the peplum and sash in shallow scallops, and bind 
with maroon silk. Trim the skirt with bias strips 
of the material, each three inches wide; the lower 
edge is scalloped, the upper headed by a silk fold, or 
else a ruche of maroon ribbon. This trimming, set 
on plainly around the skirt with two inches of space 
between each strip, will not add any thing to your 
breadth. Plain high waist and coat-sleeves. Gray 
and maroon together are fashionable, but if the con- 
trast is not becoming to you, use darker gray silk for 
trimming. Make your younger sister's dresses just to 
the top of her Polish boots. 

Eruet May.—The Bazar declines to say that any 
thing will make the hair golden without injuring 
it. The best hair-dressers in New York refuse to 
have any thing to do with such transformations. To 
oblige their customers they procure the nostrums for 
that purpose, but refuse to apply them, as the process 
is disagreeable and attended with risk. 

Aenes H.—The height of fashion dictates the entire 

absence of crinoline skirts—merely a panier being 
used—but comfort requires small hoops sufficient to 
support the dress skirt. Care is always taken that 
the hoops are not large enough to make others aware 
that they are worn. Short dress skirts measure three 
and a half yards around. Trained skirts are from tive 
to seven yards wide, according to the length of the 
train. — Wide-brimmed hats are only worn in the 
country, or for carriage use in town. The favorite 
hat for the promenade has the brim turned up all 
around close to the crown, and has very much the 
effect of a turban. Straw sailor hats are also greatly 
worn. 
Op Acz.—It is really very absurd, if you love and 
are beloved as you say, to trouble yourself because 
your lover chances to be three or four years younger 
than yourself. If the disparity were on the other side 
you would never give it a thought; that you do so 
now is only in obedi tea less prejudi If 
you are thirty and he twenty-six, he is misled by no 
boyish fancy, and you would be criminal in wrecking 
his happiness and yours for so slight a cause. Age is 
not reckoned by years; and at thirty a woman as well 
as a man has just passed through the stage of learn- 
ing, and begun to live in earnest. From thirty to fifty 
a woman is in her prime, and it is her own fault if she 
writes herself down as old, and flings away the sweet- 
ness of life when she has only begun to enjoy it. 

Bewt anp Moxnie.—It was certainly unpardonab) 
rudeness in a gentleman, after accepting your invi- 
tation to spend the evening, neither to make his ap- 

nor send an apology. You are quite justi- 
fied in ceasing to regard him as an acquaintance un- 
less he offers a satisfactory explanation, 

Exren Avare.—If you love some one else better 
than your intended husband, by all means tell the 
latter so, and beg him to release you from the en- 
gagement. Any woman who marries a man with 
the full consciousness that she has greater regard for 
another, wrongs not only her husband but her own 
moral nature, and sows the seeds of a terrible retri- 
bution. 

Bvuoxryz Boy.—Yon are safe in saying that septua- 
trigentarian is a word not to be found in the diction- 
aries. It has probably been coined for Jay Cooke's 
especial use, in connection with the alliance of his 
name with the Seven-Thirty bonds. 

¥F.—Broad-brimmed hats and large sun-bonnets are 
the best protection for your children against freckles 
and tan. Supply them with these, and let them run 
about in the sun as much as they will; they will 
reap the benefit in future years in a vigorous consti- 
tution. 

Purris.—Sir Galahad was the son of Launcelot of the 
Lake, and was the purest and truest of all the knights 
of the Round Table. He alone succeeded in the quest 
for the Holy Graal, wherein so many other knights had 
failed. The Holy Graal was the cup, made of a single 
emerald, from which Christ drank at the Last Supper. 
It was carried away by St. Joseph, aud disappeared 











after his death, when it was ed as the prize 
whose discovery was to reward knight sans peur 
et sans reproche. 

Lutiz A. M.—We have already described the method 
of gathering and preparing alge. You have only to 
tastefully arrange them in the form of a cross, accord- 
ing to the directions given, and frame them in a passe- 
partout or otherwise. 

Aza.is.—We are not disposed to give directions for 
taking arsenic as a cosmetic, Suffice it to say that it 
- a dangerous practice, which should be wholly let 

lone. 

Montaaue.—MSS8. may be sent by mail, if left open 
at the ends and marked “ Author's MSS.,” at newspa- 
per postage. We receive and examine whatever may 
be sent us. ; 

‘A Sunsormrr.—We can give you no information 
about Mr. movements. At present we be- 
lieve he is at the White Sulphur Springs of Virginia. 

Hamitron.—Audubon’s Ornithology is published by 
G. R. Lockwood, in severa) volumes, and costs some 
$200 or more. 

J. W.—You can obtain full particulars of the tele- 
graphic school at the Cooper Institute by addressing 
the principal thereof. : J 

Warsarinioa.—A gentleman who escorts a lady to 
a ball does not therefore acquire a prescriptive right 
over her for the whole evening, and is neither by right 
nor courtesy entitled to monopolize her company. It 
is decidedly in good taste for her occasionally to prom- 
enade and dance with other gentlemen, reserving for 
him the privilege of the first dance, attendance at sup- 
per, and such special attentions. A man must be a 
churl indeed who could, in a fit of pique, abandon a 
lady at a ball who had intrusted herself to his care, 
and leave her to find her way home as best she might; * 
and any one who could approve his course would fall 
in the same meer, 

Netue.—The hood you allude to is made like the 
capelines illustrated in Bazar No. 30. Eight yards of 
double-width water-proof cloth will make a suit. The 
dress should be plain with a short gored skirt. The 
cloak is a long sacque with sleeves and capeline. 
Trim with flat worsted braid. 

Gussiz.—It is unfortunate that you should want a 
black silk suit just at present. If you can not wait 
until September, when the fall fashions are decided, 
we advise a belted mantle and a gored skirt covered 
to the hips by four wide flounces placed quite apart 
from each other. If over-skirts remain in fashion 
you can add one afterward of the prevalent style. 

Exzanor anv B. F. C.—The Bazar has already pub- 
lished several articles on wax-work, which will give 
you much information. There are books on the sub- 
ject, but we can not recommend any one in particu- 
lar. To find out the cost of the materials you must 
communicate with the dealers.—‘“ This peach is nice” 
is correct. ‘* Were” is used with the second person in 
both numbers. 

Exiza B.—Any of the large toy-stores will furnish 
you with a small gas-balloon. 





“Freso aS A Marpen’s Biusu” is the 
pure peachy complexion which follows the use 
of Hacan’s Maenoria Bata. It is the true 
Secret Of beauty. Fashionable ladies in society 
understandsthis. 

The Magnolia Balm changes the rustic coun- 
try girl into a city belle more rapidly than any 
other one thing. 

Redness, Sunburn, ‘Tan, Freckles, Blotches, 
and all effects of the summer sun disappear 
when it is used, and a genial, cultivated, fresh 
expression is obtained, which rivals the bloom 
of youth. Beauty is possible to all who will in- 
vest 75 cents at any respectable store and insist 
on getting the Magnolia Balm. 





Use nothing but Lron’s KatHarron to dress 
the hair.—[Com.] 7 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


T LEARNED the use of my WHEELER & W11- 
soN Machine without personal instruction, It 
has been used nearly twelve years, without re- 
pairs, by myself and seamstresses, doing my fam- 
ily sewing, estimated at $300 annually, and bids 
fair to do as good service for a lifetime. My 
needles are never broken, but really worn up too 
short for use. The actual value of my machine 
can not be estimated commercially, nor express- 
ed in words. Those only can properly. arprect 
ate it who have attempted family sewing by hand. 

New York. Mrs. M. F. Woops. 








Copyina Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Ci ying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O remove Morn-Patcurs, Freckies, and 
Tan from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH AND 


RECKLE LOTION. dee only by Dr. B. C, 
Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. ld by all Druggists. 


GET IT PURE. 


A pint of Pain Paint for $5, a ay for $8, or a gal- 

th full directions, will 

be sent to any person, free of pees a on re- 
OLCOTT'S 


| 








6“ pa the sorrows of a poor old man,” 
says the poet; but in these days we should 
rather pity the sorrows o; o Recs cid cock whe is 
'# Choice Flavoring Ex- 

and puddings, 


f 
without any of Woodworth’ 
tracts for flavoring cakes, ices, 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SAE SOC GON 
ODS ; 
eR RUGENS KIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, HARDWARE 
and FURNISHING STORES sell 


ENOCH MORGANS.SONS, 


SARSLIO 


> 
FOR CLEANING AND. POLISHING 


TIN, BRASS, IRON, WINDOW GLASS, MARBLE, 

KNIVES, FORKS, MACHINERY, and general 

METALLIC WARE. 

Removes all Rust or Stains. Gives a Brilliant Polish. 

Better, cheaper, quicker than any other substance. 

Contains no poisonous or injurious ingredient. 

Is elegantly wrapped. It is to the interest of 

Storekeepers to sell it. 

Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Soars or ALL Kinps ror Famicy Use. 

Established 1809. 











Heistreet’s Harr Corortne.—The best and most 
reliable Harn Restorative ever offered to the public. 
PRICE ONLY 50 Crs. PER BOTTLE, or large bot- 
tles for $1 00. Satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 

Sold by all Druggists, and Wholesale by Joun F. 
Henry, at U.S. Family Medicine Warehouse, No. 8 
Coiiece Piace, New York. 

ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 














BEST 
SIX-CORD. 


JOHN & HUGH AUCHINCLOSS, 


Sole Agents in Now Nick for TR-P, COANS, 
of Paisley, Seotland. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Publish the following Works: 


ROOSEVELT’S FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. Five 
Acres Too Much. A Truthful Elucidation of the 
Attractions of the Country, and a Careful Consid- 
eration of the Question of Profit and Loss as involy- 
ed in Amateur Farming, with much valuable Ad- 
vice and Instruction to those about Purchasing 
Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. By 
Rogeer B. Roosrvert, Author of ‘‘Game Fish of 
North America,” “Superior Fishing,” “ Game 








Birds," &c. With Characteristic Llustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
FLAGG'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Sea- 


sons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Cul- 
ture; Vine Disease and its Cure; Wine-Making and 
Wines, Red and White ; Wine-Drinking as affecting 
Health and Morals. By WitutamJ.Fiage. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ¥ 


SCOTT’S FISHING-BOOK. Fishing in American 
Waters. By Genio C. Scorr. With 170 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 


MEAD'S GRAPE CULTURE, An Elementary Treat- 
ise on American Grape Culture and Wine-Making. 
Fd Perer B. Meav. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 


VAUX’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
A Series of Dede peepened for Execution in the 
United States. By Catverr Vaux, Architect (late 
Downine & Vaux). New Edition Revised and En- 
larged. Illustrated by nearly 500 Engravings. 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 








THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
les and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
lowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brief 

Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their average 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By ALExan- 
per Watson, Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 
cording to their Principles of Cénstruction. By J. 
G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Illustrated ‘Nat- 
ural History.” With abont 140 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Original De- 
signs made by F. W. Keyl and E. A, Smith, under 
the Author’s Superintendence. S8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $4 50, 








ta" Harrce & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, Sree, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt price 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT 


The Most Popular Corset ever introduced into 
the American Market. 


The strongest proof of the excellence and popularity 
of this Corset is found in the numerous attempts to 
palm off worthless imitations as the genuine imy 
** Glove-Fitting.” We therefore call special attention 
to our stamp, which is always to be found on the 

uine goods, and of 
which we give a 
fac-simile below. 


N.B.—All infring- 
ers of Patent or of 
our Copyright in 
Name,“ Glove-Pit- 
ting,” will be pros- 
ecuted. 





HOMSON’S PATENT 


PROVED esl 





THOMSON, LANGDON, & CoO, 
391 Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the United States, 


‘SWEET 








Sweer Quinine is warranted 
equal — dose for dose —to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important advantage of 
being sweet instead of bitter. 

Svapnia is Opium Puririzp 
of its sickening and poisonous 


Q UININE. 
»roperties; it is the most per- 
ect Anopyne and Sooruine 


SVAPNIA. 
Ortate yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


Pressense’s Rosa. 
ROSA; or, THE PARISIAN GIRL. 


From the French of Mme. De Pressensé, 
By Mrs. J. C. FLETCHER. 
With Frontispiece by McLenan, 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 





It has a healthful religious tone, and is better adapt- 
ed to the Sunday-School Library than multitudes of 
books that find their way into it.—Church Review. 

Rosa is a sweet little tale, in which are to be found 
many pleasant pictures drawn with much ability and 
skill; nor is it often we can say of French stories, as 
we can of this, that we can place it without hesitation 
in the hands of our children.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Pustisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





(= Harrre & Broruzrs will send the above work 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of 75 cents. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 
pared by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
dissolves easily in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 

Depot, HEIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
890 Pearl Street, New York. 











PIANOS axv ORGANS. ; 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Cee from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 











Before Life is Imperiled, deal judiciously 
with the — which tend to dangerous chronic 
diseases. If the stomach is foul, the excretions irreg- 
ular, the liver id, nothing is more certain than 
that Tarrant’s Errervescent Sectzee APERIENT is 
the one thing needful to effect a cure. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


T DR. HERO’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES are een to be found in no other 

school in the world. LY A. RICE, Principal. 
Send for circular to 
De. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 


“ D® MODENWELLT,” the best Family Journal in 
the world. 1500 Tilustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 
Diagrams for Embroidery, 12 large Colored Engravings 
yearly, Two Numbers Monthly, 35c.; Yearly, $3. Sold 
by Newsdealers, or S. T. Tayton, 391 Canal St., N.Y. 

















A Seven per Cent. 


GOLD LOAN. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful op- 
eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. Phe Govern- 
ment has ted Three Millions of Acres of the finest 
lands in Kansas and Colorado, which are mortgaged 
for the security of a loan of 


$6,500,000. 


This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. 
It represents a road in profitable operation, and will 
open the trade of the Rocky Mountain Country, and 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 

EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The loan has thirty years to run, principal and in- 
terest payable in gold, semi-annual: , Seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually in either 


Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 


Government taxation. The bonds for the present are 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 


Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 
DABNEY, MORGAN, & CO., 
53 Exchange Place, N.Y. 
M. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 Pine Street, N.Y. 





EDLOCK; or, Tue Rieut Revations 

or THe Sexes, is a new and popular Summer 

Book, giving practical—scientific—instruction as to 

who should and who should not marry. Booksellers 

have it; $1 50, or in extra gilt, $2. Sent, first post, by 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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-GOODS DEALERS. 








ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
For ZION°S HERALD to Jan. 1st, 1870. 


A first-class Illustrated Religions Journal of 16 
pages. 200 Contributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest 
paper in the land. $250 a year, in advance. Speci- 
men copies free. E. D. WINSLOW, Publisher, 

11 Cornhill, Boston. 


A, 1.—Fragrant as the Lily | 


of the Valley is the Aroma of Barry’s Tricopherous. 
Mrs. Kexn, beg, = Ave., near Ryerson Street, 

Brooklyn, says, “‘BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS is the 

most beautifying Hair Restorer I have ever used.” 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: Made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
danger; a child can work it. Sent free with Instruc- 
tions for $1 00; three for $2 50. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 
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TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macazing, One Year...... 
Hanrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 
Harrer’s Bazan, One Year...... 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnze, Werk y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage within the United States is for the 

Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazuyz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxiy or Bazaz, to prepay the United States 
postage. 
The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxi.y commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrzr & Brorusrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrnz, the Werxty, or the 
Bazag, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 





Terms ror ApvERTIsING In Harper's Perioprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha 8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bovens. With Portrait of 
Soa” Peabody and 24 Iustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwazp 
Govutp Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


SANDS'’S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By Naranre. 
Sanvs. S8vo, Cloth, $1 00, 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Rosrrr B. Roosrevetr. With Characteristic Li- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wuu14m J. Fiaeo. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
ow A. Maron, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of “Method of Phi ological Study of the En- 

lish Language,” ‘*Comparative Grammar of the 
glo-Saxon Exnguage,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from ‘yp Edited by 
WitiraM Sire, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuta. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Wattace, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon," &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria ftaly, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemproxe Feretpes. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand-“ook for 
Travellers." By W. Pemeroxe Ferrines. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 1émo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yours, 





HETTY. By Henny Krvestey, Author of “Stret- 
ton,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Kuvosiey, Author 
of “Hetty,” ‘‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘ Ravenshoe,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mute, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. > 


THACKERAY’'S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 82 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS, 160 Illustrations. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents, 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 lilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
te Harper & Broruers will issue immediately 

New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 

by the Author, at correspondingly low prices, 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 


HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8yvo, Pa- 


per, 35 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. &vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
gaw™ To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Tilustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150. Part Il., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 





ea Harree & Brornens will send ang of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


TO AGENTS. 
tos PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
WAR OF 1812 is now ready for delivery to 
Agents. Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Il Roan, $9 00; 
Half Calf, $10 00. HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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FACETIZZ. 


Aw aged, gray- haired, 
and decrepit Lothario re- 
cently eloped from a Mis- 
sissippi vi lage with a nice 
young girl fifteen, but 
the telegraph stop, the 
couple at New Orleans. 
When informed at the po- 
lice station that the old 
fellow had a wife and fam- 
ily, “I know that,” replied 
the little beauty; *‘but, you 
see, they don’t treat him 
well; and he’s got the 
rheumatism and the asth- 
ma, and he's got a failing 
in the back; and, you see. 
I sorter pitied him and 
him and me concluded 
we'd come away and live 
by ourselves.” 

Sa a 


A gentleman standing 
on the street observed a 
lady passing who was got- 
ten up regardless of ex- 
—— and turning to his 

jiend, said, “By Jove, 
Charley, isn’t she splen- 
didly upholstered !” 


ie REE 
There is no class of citi- 
zens more looked up to 
than omnibus drivers. 
—_—a>—————_ 


Rev. Rowland Hill used 
to ride to and from church 
in a carriage. This gave 
offense to one of his mem- 
bers at least, who went so 
far as to hand in, among 
the notices, one request- 
ing ‘‘the prayers of this 
congregation for the pas- 
tor, who, yielding to pride, 
is in the habit of riding in 
his carriage, not content, 
like his Divine Master, to 
ride upon an ass." 

It was not until Mr. Hil) 
had read the paper, and 
observed the sensation 
created, that he noticed 
its import; and then, lay- 
ing it down, he said: 

*It is true, brethren, I 
ride in my carriage; but 
if the author of this notice will appear at the conclu- 
sion of the services, saddled and bridled, I will do my 
Dest to ride him home.” 

3 AL ARES TN SS ene 
FORETHOUGHT. 

We were dining the other day in company with our 
little nieces, who are brought up very strictly. Mam- 
ma detected the youngest in the act of pocketing a 
piece of bread. 

“What are you doing, miss?” 

**Oh, mamma, it is so nice and new! 
keep it.” 

“Keep it?” 

“ Yes, ma, till to-morrow, to eat instead of the stale.” 


I want to 





EE OR RES i 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION, 

Incledon, the ballad-singer, was apt on some occa- 
sions to give offense by his brusque and almost rude 
de ent. Being called on by a person for “ satis- 
faction" for an affront—probably unintended by Incle- 
don—he found him at breakfast. Having heard his 
business, Incledon took a posture and executed ‘‘ Black- 
eyed Susan” in his unequaled style. 

“There!” he said to his auditor, who stood in 
breathless surprise and admiration ; “if that does not 

tisfy you, you are one of the most unreasonable fel- 

ws I ever met with; for it has given complete satis- 
faction to many thousands.” 
juin 

Tue True o’ Day.—A lady in the country—the clock 
having stopped—sent one of the servants out into the 
garden to see what time it was by the sun-dial. He 
was town-bred, and sharp enough at most things, but 
he had not learned this, and so he brought the face 
of the dial indoors that his mistress might tell the 


time herself. 
cevaphfestotiililliphiadeiiebBinmene 
A parvenu, who had set up his carriage in great 
state, went to a harness-maker to have ‘a silver let- 
mt on the blinder of his horses. 
t lutter shall I put on?” asked the harness- 








ter” 
mak: 
tron. After neamatng 6 moment, however, he said: 


*Well, I guess W is about as handsome a letter as 
you can put on, isn’t it?” 


"ll call the 


er. 
“Well, I don't know exactly,” replied the pompous | 


A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Swort-sicuTep Maipen Lapy (to rude Buoy in the ian. 
or I thing Woman, 








HARPER'S 





BAZAR. 





[Aveust 21, 1869. 
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WAS IT LIKELY, NOW? 


INTELLIGENT ForeiGNner. “‘ Excusez, Madame, but has it happen to ze Back of your Head to come itself off?” 


| Admiral Prince Menschikoff, who died a short time | 
| since at St. Petersburg, was conversing one day with | 


| Prince O——, when the latter said, 
| There is no God.” 
The Admiral retorted, ‘‘ You utter a blasphemy.” 
“ Very well,” rejoined the Prince ; “ but what if th 
Emperor should repeat to you the very same thing ?” 


“‘his Majesty knows more about it than I do.” 





SHE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 
She never smiled again—her lips 
Were never wreathed with dimples merry; 
Her mirth had suffered an eclipse, 
And she looked melancholy—very. 


She never emiled again—her face 

From that sad hour was fixed so grimly; 
Nor sign of joy you there could trace, 

But only sorrow shadowed dimly. 


She never smiled again—beneath 

Their cruel power what griefs restrained her ? 
She'd been a martyr to her teeth; 

But, oh! it was not they that pained her. 


For she had lost them every one— 
Ay, one by one, her jaws they quitted; 
"Twas then her business was done— 
She went to get her mouth refitted. 


And certain wicked dentists had 

di think it right the world should know it) 
Put in a set so false and bad, 

She never smiled lest she should show it. 
— 

Tracuer at Sunpar-Scuoot. “ Now, my boy, please 
to understand the meaning of the word Apostle is 
sent.” 

Apr Purm. “Oh yes! Please, Sir, 1 know—like 
Sent Paul, Sir, and Sent Peter, and SentgPatrick.” 


ee 


A gentleman traveling on a steamer one day at din- 
ner was making away with a large pudding close by, 
| when he was told by a servant that it was dessert. 

“Tt matters not to me,” said he; “I would cat it 
if it were a wilderness.” 








“Ga-long with you, do! Ga-lo 
will !” . sae’ ess 





“That would alter the case,” replied Menschikoff: | 





Said Lord John Russell to Mr. Hume at a social 
dinner, “What do you consider the object of legisla- 
tion ?” 

“The greatest good to the greatest number.” 

“What do you consider the greatest number ?” con- 
tinned his lordship. 

‘*Number one,” was the commoner’s prompt reply. 





A TROTTING MATCH. 

Ata certain splendid a a haughty youn 
poo ad turned to a student who stood near her an 
said: 

“Cousin John, I understand your eccentric friend 
L—— is here. Do bring him here and introduce him 
to me.” 

The student went in search of his friend, and at 
length found him lounging on a sofa. 

Come, L——,” said he, ‘‘ my beautiful cousin Cath- 
erine wishes to be introduced to you.” 

“Well, trot her ont, John,” drawled L——, with an 
affected yawn. 

John returned to his cousin and advised her to de- 
fer the introduction to a more favorable time, repeat- 
og answer he had received, 

he beauty bit her lip» but the next moment said: 
** Well, never fear, I shall insist on being introduced.” 

After some delay L—— was led up, and the ceremon 
of introduction was performed. Agreeably carprined 
by the beauty and commnensian sppensaats of Cath- 
erine, L—— made a profound bow; but, instead of 
returning it, she stepped backward, and raising her 

lass, surveyed him deliberately from head to foot; 
a waving the back of her hand toward him, drawl- 
ed out: af 

“Trot him off, John! trot him off! That is enough.” 


Faces anp Hanps.—Ladies are said to be working 
their way into the watch business, because they pro- 
duce handsomer faces and more delicate hands than 
men, 





cancscetieaeecenatliggionianpianiiiiiine 
Trus Po.rreness.—If you carve a turkey, and it 

should be tough, and slip off the dish ey your 

awkwardness, and it falls into a lady's lap, it 

oned 

may 


8 reck- 
olite to make a bow and say, “ Please, Ma'am, 
trouble you for that turkey again?” 








CurrositTizs ror a Mv- 
srum—Wings of a flying 
visit. 

—_— ———— 


A Roman ecclesiastic, 
in reply to whatever ques- 
begam BE saying. “Toneke 

y 8a » “I make 
a distinetion.” . 

A certain cardinal, hav- 
ing invited him to dine, 
proposed to derive some 
amusement for the com- 
pany from the well-known 
peceertty of his guest. 

aying to him that he had 
an important question to 
propose, he asked: 

**Ts it under any circum- 
stances lawful to baptize 
in soup ?” 

“T make a distinction,” 
said the —_ “Tf you 
ask is it lawful to baptize 
in soup in general, say 
no; if you ask is it lawfu 
to baptize in your Excel- 
lency’s soup, I say Pha ; for 
there is really no difference 
between it and water.” 

De RE aE SE Rees 

A Parisian editor pester- 
ed a prominent official with 
offers of newspaper assist- 
ance. The minister en- 
dured it for some time, but 
sony replied : 

**My dear friend, you are 
mistaken. If geese did 
once save the capital, it 
was not with their quills.” 

PERE PS ah 

* John! John !* shouted 
an old gentleman to his 
son, ‘get up; the sun is 
up before you.” 

‘** Very well,” said John ; 
‘he has further to go than 
we have.” 

wcnsseslpaeiianciaadian 

How to Destroy Fiirs 
—Encourage spiders, 

sail niintenicigie 

Exeegant Gent. “ Well, 
on consideration, I sup- 
pose I can allow you a 
couple of thousand per an- 
: num for pocket-handker- 
chiefs; but be as easy as you can, my dear, on gloves. 
How will a hundred and fifty dollars per month do?” 


—— 








Morro ror 4 Reszcren Surror—He wooed and she 
wouldn't, 
3 ate raee 
LOVE LYRIC. 
When eyes are lustrous, 
And locks are clust'rous, 
And teeth are pearly, and cheeks are pink, 
Oh, the limitless lot 
Of ecstatical rot 
A fellow gets writing you'd scarcely think! 


When lips are smiling, 

And looks beguiling, 
net's in season, and moonlight walks, 
ay the critics pardon— 

Nor Heaven be hard on— 

The terrible nonsense a fellow talks! 


When cr 








An Irishman went to live in Scotland for a short 
time, but didn’t like the country. 

“T was sick all the time I was there,” said he, ‘‘and 
if I had lived there till this time I'd been dead a year 
ago.” 

Pat NCEE Re 

‘Nature has written ‘honest man’ on his face," said 
a man to Jerrold, speaking of a person in whom Jer- 
rold's faith was not altogether blind. 

“Humph !" Jerrold replied; “then the pen must 
have been a very bad one.” 

a 

The fellow who slept under “the cover of night” 

complains that he came very near freeziag. 
Bei ES nee il 

A young man having preached for Dr. Edmonds one 
day was anxious to get a word of approval for his la- 
bor of love. The grave Doctor, however, did not in- 
troduce the subject, and his younger brother was 
obliged to bait the hook for him: 

“T hope, Sir, I did not weary your people by the 
length of my sermon to-day.” 

“No, Sir, not at all; nor by the depth either.” 

The young man was silent. 














AN OBVIOUSLY ABSURD QUESTION. 





“Any Nuts, Ma’am?” 




















